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EDITORIAL 


960 marks the fortieth birthday of this review, and it might be 
] salutary to ask how its founders’ hopes have fared. The aim of 
BLACKFRIARS, its first editor explained, was simply to tell the 
truth, and Fr Vincent McNabb, in a characteristic comment on so 
guileless an ambition, prophesied that the review might prove to 
have as short a career as the Holy Innocents. In that he was wrong, 
for BLACKFRIARS has survived and we hope that its essential 
purpose has remained unchanged. But the world that lies open for 
its scrutiny has indeed changed, and in next month’s issue Father 
C. C. Martindale (who contributed to the first number an article 
on the Cinema, as usual far in advance of his time in seeing that 
‘the thing can be used as well as misused, like thyroid or theology’) 
will be considering how great that change has been. 

In the course of this year we shall be introducing some new 
features which may strengthen the review in its discussion of those 
issues in the contemporary world which call for a Christian 
judgment. Each month, apart from the principal articles, a survey 
in turn of recent work in such fields as ecumenical theology, 
education, the social sciences and technology, will try to give the 
general reader some of the evidence he needs when confronted 
with the claims of specialized disciplines. Each month, too, some 
indication of what is appearing in foreign reviews—French, 
German, Italian and Russian periodicals will be dealt with in 
turn—will seek to lessen that intellectual provincialism which is 
endemic in the Catholic life of this country. A series called 
‘Personae’ will provide authoritative studies, by writers who know 
their subject well, of men and women who are important for the 
present-day life of the Church, but who may be little known in 
England. There will be a regular commentary on the arts, and in 
particular on the Cinema, and, as hitherto, there will be extended 
book reviews. 

The realization of such a programme depends not only on the 
energy of the editor and his contributors: it looks to the practical 
support of those who believe that there is nowadays more than 
ever a need for such a review. It is perhaps from the greatly 
increased number of Catholics in the professions and at the 
universities that we can most expect a sympathetic interest in the 
work of intellectual reciprocation that should be taking place 
between the Church and informed lay opinion. As yet in this 
country we have been spared the sort of anti-clericalism which 
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EDITORIAL 3 


assumes the Church’sinterests to be always vested and reactionary. 
But there can nevertheless be a serious lack of communication 
between the ‘official’ Church, concerned as it can seem to be with 
so much administration and an endless preoccupation with 
raising hard cash, and the actual situation of the intellectual. 
The dilemmas which confront the Christian who is professionally 
involved in the modern world, where in fact his vocation lies, 
can be cruelly complex. 

We can speak of a work of reciprocation, because the truth 
which the theologian seeks must never seem to despise the truth 
that is the object of any honest human work. The one is not more 
true, though it may indeed be higher in the hierarchy of truths to 
be sought. And judgment takes place in the arena of human ex- 
perience and not in the hypothetical world of a seminary lecture 
room. That is why the moralist in particular must have a sensitive 
regard for the facts of the case: the Balbus of his case of conscience 
must be given a likelier name. There are nowadays many difficult 
moral issues, in the experience of individuals and nations alike, 
which call for resolution—not only in terms of a bare reiteration 
of the undeviating moral law, for that is usually forthcoming, but, 
too, in terms of an informed awareness of those circumstances 
which can make the dilemma seem impenetrably hard to solve. 
The habit of the theologian or the moralist is to generalize, and 
good and evil are indeed poles which are not shifted by particular 
currents of intellectual fashion. He is asked to explain—if not to 
explain away—the justification for condemning contraception in 
the light of overpopulation and the possibility of world famine, 
or the apparent acceptance of inherently evil means to defend 
essential human liberties. Or, in the more neutral field of social 
policy, he may fall back on rough and ready cheerfulness: the 
testimony of simpler days and happier ways, bring back the 
birch, don’t let people be pampered. It can seem a breezy club 
conversation; after all it never rains indoors. There is much that 
the moralist needs to know, much that he needs to be told, if his 
words are to command more than the good-natured obedience of 
those who are already convinced or who have never known the 
agonies of decision. After all, he speaks not to mankind but to men. 

Karl Rahner’s recently published Free Speech in the Church 
(Sheed and Ward) is a German theologian’s recognition of this 
need. His appeal is for candour, for the realization that ‘every 
Christian is responsible in his own day and way for the Church 
and the life of the Church’. He must inform, and be informed, 
and it is this end that BLACKFRIARS hopes to continue to serve. 








ONE AND CATHOLIC 


HENRY ST JOHN, O.P. 


that the Pope of Rome was the first Protestant in the world, 

and this saying is generally taken to mean that, like the 
Protestants, the Pope proclaims doctrine as truth ex sese, non 
autem ex consensu Ecclesiae.’ 

Without going so far as this, Dr E. L. Mascall in The Recovery 
of Unity? makes it the thesis of his two final chapters on the Papacy 
that its claim to universal jurisdiction has resulted in its becoming, 
in part at least, an excrescence on the life of the Church, im- 
poverishing the function of the episcopate and setting itself, as a 
preponderantly juridical entity, above and apart from the inner 
life of grace and truth that it should exist to foster. 

Such criticisms as these and others closely connected with them 
appear fairly constantly in ecumenical writing, and much patient 
elucidation is needed to meet them and set them in their true 
perspective. The purpose of this article is to point to certain 
considerations concerning the phrase ex sese, non autem ex 
consensu Ecclesiae in the Vatican Definition which tend to show 
that it does not separate the Pope from the Church and set him 
above and apart from its true inner life, but on the contrary, 
integrates him into the Church’s teaching authority as the final 
and decisive step in its exercise. 

Faith is a gift of God, the beginning in us of eternal life. It is 
given in baptism and comes to us as an encounter with Christ in 
his Church. The content of our faith is the saving truth of God, 
himself supreme Truth, given to us in the Person of Christ the 
Redeemer in the power of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit in- 
dwells the divine society, the Church, and makes it Christ’s 
Mystical Body and us his members, so that we live in him and he 
in us. God’s unchanging Word to men in Christ is communicated 
in human terms, of their nature inadequate to the depth of the 


Tis Russian Orthodox lay theologian Komiakov once said 


1 Vatican Council, Dogmatic Constitution de Ecclesia Christi, Cap. iv. 
Denzinger 1839. 

* The Recovery of Unity—A Theological Approach by E. L. Mascall. Long- 
mans 1958. 

* Some of the points raised by Dr Mascall have already been commented on 
in two articles of mine in BLACKFRIARS: Bible and Tradition, Aug. 1958, 
and Anglicanism and the Papacy, Nov. 1958. 
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mysteries revealed, yet divinely safeguarded to convey their truth 
humanly to human beings. What the Church teaches, therefore, 
concerning itself and its message, is the fullness of truth as God 
wills us to know it in this life, until faith gives place to the know- 
ledge of life eternal. The truth thus revealed is abiding; it is not 
dependent upon the acquired knowledge of human reasoning and 
research, though this, if genuine knowledge, can never contradict 
it. All new knowledge is relevant to revealed truth and its place 
must constantly be elucidated by the theologians and set in its 
proper context in the Church’s teaching. 

There are of course very many men and women of good will, 
who are living outside the boundaries of the Church militant 
and not subject to its authority. Many again of these can and do 
have a deep faith in Christ’s redeeming power.‘ Such faith is 
drawn from the inspired Scriptures; its source is divine, but it is 
limited in its extension and cannot attain the totality of the truth 
committed by Christ to his Church and embodied in its tradition. 
Non-Catholics who possess this real but restricted faith do not 
receive it directly from the divine Society but from a partial 
source, the Scriptures as interpreted by their own tradition, their 
own conception of the Church and its nature. This conception and 
its accompanying tradition involves, in practice, belief in a Church 
that is externally divided, and a Church so divided cannot of its 
very nature present a complete account of itself to the faith of the 
believer in the way that an organic visible and united society is 
able to do. Non-Catholic Christians therefore are compelled by 
necessity of circumstances to resort to the enquiries of critical 
scholarship as the ultimate source and groundwork of their 
beliefs. 

The New Testament evidence for the Petrine claims, and the 
long history of their development up to the beginnings of the 
Great Schism between East and West, leave many gaps and are at 
no point wholly conclusive. The question therefore, from the 
evidential standpoint, is apt, like that of the Virgin Birth of Christ, 
or his bodily Resurrection, to be judged, for or against, according 
to the fundamental presuppositions of the judge. This of course is 
as true of the Catholic as it is of any non-Catholic position, and 
it is a fact that brings us constantly back to the realization that 


‘ For a clear and illuminating discussion of this see Faith and Dissident 
Christians by Fr Charles Davis, The Clergy Review, April 1959. 

5 The Eastern Orthodox Church, alone among the dissident Churches, 
though often divided by schisms, still adheres to the traditional doctrine 
of a visible Church organically one and essentially indivisible. See Evanston 
Report 1954, pp. 92-95. 
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faith and its content is a gift of God, for which men can dispose 
themselves under grace, but which is in the end purely gratuitous. 
The ultimate solution to the problem of disunity is therefore 
something that God alone can give and that we can only prepare 
the ground for. Unity work consists in fostering on all sides, the 
Catholic side included, the conditions which dispose to faith and 
its deepening and extension by seeking truth with charity wherever 
it is to be found. 

An indispensable preliminary to this is sympathetic understand- 
ing of the presuppositions upon which those who differ from us 
base their judgments. There has been in recent years a consider- 
able revision of attitude among non-Catholic scholars in regard 
to the interpretation of the New Testament evidence concerning 
St Peter’s position among the Apostles. The well-known Protestant 
scholar Dr Oscar Cullman in his book on St Peter in history and 
theology® acknowledges, against the more usual Protestant 
exegesis, that a primacy was conferred by our Lord on St Peter 
and that Peter himself and not his faith is the Rock. But Dr 
Cullman holds that the function of the apostolic college as a 
whole, and St Peters primacy in it, were not transmissible, but 
temporary and personal, coming to an end with the firm estab- 
lishment of the Church. This opinion is of course conjectural; 
there is no decisive evidence of the nature of the ministry in the 
period immediately succeeding the apostolic government of the 
Church, though when the Church emerges from the darkness of 
this ‘tunnel’ period it is certain that the monarchical episcopate 
has established itself. But Dr Cullman belongs to a tradition in 
which the theory holds sway that the ministry which replaced 
apostolic government was the creation of the Church as a whole 
and not of directly divine or even apostolic ordinance. These are 
his presuppositions and he interprets the Scriptures in accordance 
with them. 

The evidence itself however admits, at the very least, of the 
belief that both the apostolate and St Peter’s primacy in it were 
continued in the Church and transmitted to successors down the 
ages owing to Christ’s express commission. An Anglican, Dr John 
Lowe, formerly Dean of Christ Church,’ agrees with Cullman’s 
view of the Petrine primacy but disagrees with him in regarding 
the general apostolate as not transmissible. His particular Anglican 
attitude to this question seems to be determined by the pre- 


* Peter, Disciple—Apostle—Martyr, A Historical and Theological Study, 
translated by Floyd V. Filson. London 1953. 
7 In St Peter, O.U.P. 1954. 
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suppositions of his Anglican regard for episcopacy. Dr Mascall 
goes further (op. cit. chapter 9). He admits that our Lord con- 
ferred upon St Peter a primacy over the Church and over his 
fellow Apostles, that this authority was transmissible to his suc- 
cessors and that his successors are the Bishops of Rome. He denies, 
however, that the Petrine primacy involves absolute supremacy in 
governing and teaching, such as is envisaged by the Vatican 
definition. In this case again it appears to be the presupposition 
of Dr Mascall’s Anglican position that determines him in his 
conclusion. He sees evidence of a papacy developing in the history 
of the ‘undivided’ Church, but he cannot allow that it could rightly 
develop to a point which would negative the legitimacy of the 
Anglican conception of a Church that has become in actual fact 
divided. 

The reasons with which Dr Mascall supports his conviction are 
mainly such as are rooted in a denial of the legitimacy of a doc- 
trine of development capable of supporting the Catholic position, 
as it has been worked out by the theologians on the basis of 
Newman’s famous classic An Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. In criticizing Dom Columba Cary-Elwes,’s book® he 
warns him that his admissions in regard to absence of knowledge 
of the powers of the Papacy in primitive times are in danger of 
countenancing the belief that development from such a situation 
to the modern belief of the Roman Church would involve new 
revelation® and thereby run counter to the teaching of the Vatican 
Council itself. But what Dom Columba says is entirely compatible 
with the view that the doctrine of the Primacy as now defined was 
implicit in the original gift of our Lord to St Peter in such a way 
that it was not explicitly realized or resorted to till later. Dr 
Mascall calls this a theologian’s dodge to get out of an awkward 
dilemma, but he fails to face the problem that historically this is 
a characteristic of a great deal of development of doctrine in the 
life of the Church through the ages. We see it first within the New 
Testament itself in the realization that baptism alone (and not 
circumcision and the keeping of the Law) is necessary to salvation, 
and later in the emergence of belief in the validity of infant and 
heretical baptism: in the growth of episcopacy; in the slowly 
developing cultus of our Lady, beginning with the truth of her 
perpetual virginity; in the veneration for the saints and the 


® The Sheepfold and the Shepherd. Longmans 1956, pp. 207ff. 

® On this point see: Js Newman's Theory of Development Catholic? by 
H. Francis Davis, BLACKFRIARS, July-August 1958, and The Starting Point 
of Marian Doctrine by Cornelius Ernst, 0.P., BLACKFRIARS, November 1959. 
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realization that they have knowledge of our prayers to them; in 
the doctrine of purgatory and of the sacrifice of the Mass. It can 
hardly be that Dr Mascall holds none of these developments to 
be part of God’s revelation, but only pious opinions liable to 
error. If that were so, the Chvrch could hardly have based devo- 
tion upon them in the way it did. 

A corollary of Dr Mascall’s conviction that the absolute 
supremacy of the Papacy is a false development is that the con- 
sequent relation of the Pope to the Church is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that of every other member of it and makes him 
virtually an external authority to which the Church is subjected. 
‘The Papal theory divides the members of the CHiirch into two 
entirely distinct classes: one which is continually bound by a duty 
of unquestioning obedience, and one which is subject to no 
earthly control’. (op. cit., p. 209.) 

Would Dr Mascall hold, for instance, that the Abbot, in St 
Benedict’s Rule, who is owed obedience by his whole community 
in virtue of their vow but who himself owes obedience to no 
personal authority within the monastery, is in a qualitatively dif- 
ferent relation to the Benedictine Order from the rest of his 
brethren? He is the father of the family, the foundation of its life 
and the centre of its unity, and he is so because he is bound by the 
law of Christ, through his vow of obedience, both to the Rule 
and the laws he himself makes for the community. His obedience 
is obedience to Christ whom he sees in each one of his brethren.!° 

So it is with the Pope. He is bound in obedience to Christ whose 
servant he is, and of whose rule he is the visible embodiment. He 
is bound to Christ whom he sees in all Christ’s members. His title 
is Servus servorum Dei. He is bound in submission to the structure 
of the faith of which he is supreme guardian. He is himself a 
member of the ecclesia discens, and must submit to the Church of 
which he is the Head on earth under Christ. And this not only in 
the things of faith. He is bound in personal obedience to the laws 
which govern the day-to-day life of the Church. He says Mass and 
in doing so obeys the rubrics, he goes to Confession and does the 
penance enjoined on him, he recites his office, he keeps fasting 
days and days of abstinence, and he does these things in the spirit 


1° The Rule pictures him as the representative of Christ in the monastery, 
and as responsible to the dread judgment of God for the way he rules his 
subjects and for the teaching he gives (Cap. 2). He must do all things in 
the fear of God and observance of the Rule, knowing that he will certainly 
have to render an account of all his judgments to God—the most Just 
Judge (Cap. 3). The Rule of St Benedict, translated and edited by Abbot 
Justin McCann, Burns Oates 1952. 
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of obedience to the Church with which all faithful Catholics do 
them. To say that his relationship to the Church is qualitatively 
different from that of all its other members is to exalt the juridical 
and hierarchal element, in which his authority is unique, because 
supreme, at the expense of the inner life of truth and love which is 
shared by all the baptized, himself included. 

Dr Mascall maintains that, whereas the episcopate is a sacra- 
mental function of the Church, the Papacy is a juridical and 
administrative one only. But in fact the Pope becomes Pope solely 
in virtue of his election to the See of Rome. He succeeds to the 
Apostolic authority bequeathed to the Church in that city by 
St Peter. Immediately on his election he becomes chief Pastor of 
the diocese of Rome, and only because of that chief Pastor of the 
whole Church and Vicar of Christ. Every bishop becomes head of 
his diocese as soon as he is chosen and confirmed. He assumes 
immediately the power of jurisdiction even though not yet conse- 
crated. The reason for this is that jurisdiction is guardianship of 
the sacramental life of the Mystical Body. It is necessary for, 
though derived from and subordinate to, that life. For the same 
reason the Pope’s supreme jurisdiction is episcopal because he is 
shepherd of the whole flock and guides and supports his brethren 
of the Apostolic College in their pastoral work of teaching and 
feeding all over the world. 

‘If it was accepted’, says Dr Mascall, ‘that the Pope, as inherit- 
ing the primacy of Peter, was simply the divinely appointed head 
of the episcopal college, the divinely constituted organ and 
mouthpiece of the universal apostolic episcopate, we could I think 
admit that there was genuine continuity with the position of the 
Papacy in the primitive and the undivided Church’ (op. cit., p. 208.) 

But that is precisely what the Papacy is, provided that the organ 
is recognized as the finally decisive element in the Church’s ruling 
and teaching office, and that the mouthpiece is held to speak with 
an authority that focuses and makes absolute the authority of the 
episcopate as a whole. It should not be forgotten that the ordinary 
magisterium is the normal day-to-day expression of the Church’s 
teaching authority and it consists in the teaching of all the epis- 
copate as a unity dispersed throughout the world, each bishop 
representing his own diocese. In this unity dispersed the Bishop 
of Rome, as supreme Pastor, has his place; without his con- 
curring voice there would be no unity and no incontestable 
teaching. The supreme magisterium in the person of the Pope, 
confirming a General Council or speaking by his sole authority 
as supreme teacher, expresses the Faith of the Church, not 
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simply as registering the consent of the rest of the episcopate but 
as confirming its verdict and putting it beyond question. That is 
the meaning of the ex sese clause in the Vatican definition. (See 
above, para. 1.) It is not the consent of the Church that ratifies 
the papal verdict, it is the papal verdict, given under the condi- 
tions laid down, that ratifies and makes absolute the consent of 
the Church. 

Nor does that mean that the Pope in exercising his supreme 
authority is independent of the mind of the Church." Every 
bishop is a witness on behalf of his own diocese to what is of 
faith int he mind of the Church. The whole apostolic college 
of bishops acting together in this witness is, as such, immune from 
error in proclaiming the truth of God’s revelation. Their infalli- 
bility derives from the Church, and is secured by the supreme 
authority of Peter’s successor who is the centre and keystone of 
unity in faith, and whose word is decisive of that unity. The 
authority of the Catholic hierarchy is like an arch. An arch 
remains in being in virtue of its keystone. Apart from the key- 
stone it will cease to exist. Yet it remains an arch, not solely in 
virtue of the keystone, but as long as the separate stones it is 
composed of are in contact with each other and with the keystone 
that unites them. 


11 The mind of the Church in this context (the expression is often used in a 
wider and looser sense) means the possession by all the faithful of the 
deposit of faith, the revelation given by Christ to his Church in the 
beginning of its life. In this mind of the Church at different periods of its 
history there have always been truths defined and taught by its supreme 
magisterium, truths explicitly taught by its ordinary magisterium, and 
yet other implicitly held truths, the subject perhaps of theological differ- 
ences and disputes, only to be recognized and promulgated as truths of 
faith at some future date. It is his sole source of knowledge of the faith 
and he is as dependent upon it for this as any member of his flock. His 
defining power, which all bishops share when using it in common, he 
alone has it personally, is a God-given assistance to recognize, in the 
mind of the Church, truths so conformable to the Scriptures and Apostolic 
tradition that they can be declared to be contained in the deposit of faith 
and therefore divinely revealed. 
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HOLY WRIT AND HOLY CHURCH 


Yves M-J. CONGAR, O.P. 


topics in the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches has been the problem of Tradition. 
The kernel of this problem consists in the relations between 
Scripture and Tradition and between Scripture and the Church. 
Several important studies have been published on this theme, and 
it is undeniable that continental Protestantism has become sym- 
pathetic to some notion of tradition. At the same time it must be 
admitted that Protestant theologians today are no more able 
than was even so conciliating a figure as Melanchthon at the 
period of the Reformation to get over the notion of a separation 
between Scripture and Church, a separation which inevitably 
leads to the subordination of a purely human Church to a tradition 
regarded as divine, external and superior to this Church. 
However, there have been some excellent studies in this field 
from the Catholic side which have helped to clear the ground of 
certain false problems and inadequate notions. Professor J. R. 
Geiselmann and E. Ortigues have put us all in their debt by their 
efforts to lay bare the precise meaning of the Tridentine decrees. 
The Acta of the Council of Trent remain indeed a useful and 
fascinating quarry for the theologian of today. It is, for example, 
of the greatest importance for the advance both of Catholic 
theology itself and of the ecumenical dialogue to learn that the 
Fathers of the Council deliberately omitted a proposed text 
according to which Revelation was to be found partly in Scripture 
and partly in unwritten apostolic traditions. As Newman? had 
already noted, it remains permissible for a post-Tridentine 
Catholic to hold that all the truths of the Faith are to be found, 
if not formally expressed, then at least implied, in Scripture, and 
to that extent contained in it. Better still, the Council made 
Scripture and Tradition not two principles or sources, but rather 
two forms, functions and means of the transmission of a single 


YOR several years now one of the most frequently discussed 


1 E. Ortigues: ‘Ecritures et Traditions apostoliques au Concile de Trente’, 
in Recherches de Science religieuse, 36 (1949), pp. 271-99; J. R. Geiselmann: 
‘Das Konzil von Trient iiber das Verhaltnis der Heiligen Schrift und der 
nicht geschriebenen Traditionen’, in Die miindliche Ueberlieferung ... , 
hrsg. v.M. Schmaus. Munich, 1957, pp. 123-206. 

* An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 1878 edition, ch. 4, n. 4. 
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legacy from the Apostles who themselves received it from Christ, 
namely in the Gospel, the source of all saving truth and Christian 
life.* 

Father G. H. Tavard devotes a chapter of his recently published 
book‘ to establishing the true sense of this text of Trent in the 
light of the discussions and memoranda which preceded it. This 
chapter is important and illuminating but says nothing which was 
not previously known. On the other hand the book provides 
new material towards an understanding of the history of that 
separation and opposition of Scripture and Church which is at 
the heart of the drama of the Reformation. The plan which 
Father Tavard follows is not something new.* What is new is the 
extremely rich documentation with which he provides it as well 
as the clarity and delicacy of judgment which makes this such an 
attractive book to read.? I propose now to give a brief outline 
of this historical schema interspersed with some comments of my 
own. 

For the Fathers, Church and Scripture formed an organic 
unity. It was impossible to think of the one without bringing in 
the other. Scripture provided for the Church its objective and 
interior rule and its foundation; but at the same time Scripture if 
not interpreted by the Church (and this interpretation forms the 
kernel of the doctrinal aspect of the Church’s tradition) is not 
really Scripture. For one thing, without the Church, considered 
here as depositary and guardian of the apostolic Tradition and 


* Denziger, 783. A most important text to be read very closely, pen in hand. 
* G. H. Tavard, a.a.: Holy Writ or Holy Church. The Crisis of the Protestant 
Reformation (Burns and Oates, 30s.). 

I am not entirely happy with the explanation which Father Tavard gives 
of the phrase ‘pari pietatis affectu’ as it appears in the Acta of the Council 
of Trent. According to him it signifies there pietas fidei, fides (p. 207). 
But pietas, even in the expression pietas fidei, is a very broad and polyvalent 
term. The expression found its way here from a text of St Basil which had 
been appealed to several times in the course of the Council, De Spiritu 
Sancto, xxvii, 66, where the meaning is that Tradition and Scripture have 
the same force for salvation. 

It is one I myself had already set out in Vraie et fausse réforme dans I’ Eglise, 
Paris, 1950, p. 483. 

The exposition, in good scholarly fashion, keeps close to the available 
texts. It would, however, have been an advantage to have the original 
given in footnotes, at least whenever the actual words used were of particular 
interest. It seems a pity, too, that Father Tavard, with one or two exceptions, 
never refers to studies and monographs: an adequate bibliography of the 
subject-matter is lacking. 

Two slight imprecisions might also be noted here: p. 17, n. 4—the 
Enarr. in Cant. of P.L., 162, is not by Anselm of Laon, but by an anonymous 
author of the beginning of the thirteenth century; p. 117—Jacques Almain 
was not a Dominican. 
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not as deciding the matter by an act of its own authority,’ canonical 
writings cannot be discerned from non-canonical. And for 
another, it is only in the Church that we can find Scripture 
together with its real meaning. Heretics may indeed read the same 
text as Catholics, but they pervert its meaning simply because 
they do not read the text within the Tradition of the Church. 
Basic to the Catholic position, which holds as equally necessary 
the duality and unity of Scripture and Tradition (of the Church), 
is the duality and unity of the text and its meaning. We hold that 
this duality and unity are themselves related to the duality of the 
Word Incarnate and his Holy Spirit, and to the unity of the work 
which they have been sent by the Father to accomplish. A patristic 
and Catholic ecclesiology actually gives full weight to the revealed 
truth that the Church is the Body of Christ and the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit—to the Church conceived herself as mystery, as we 
shall see later. 

This teaching of the Fathers was maintained in the medieval 
period until towards the end of the thirteenth century. That 
healthy part of the Middle Ages, however, lacked a clear distinc- 
tion between inspired Scripture in the strict sense and the writings 
of the Fathers and conciliar and papal decrees. It used indis- 
criminately for all of these such terms as inspirare, revelare, 
inspiratio, revelatio, or equivalents such as dictante (suggerente, 
inspirante) Spiritu Sancto. There was, of course, a distinction 
made between canonical and non-canonical writings, but, as 
Father Tavard says, the Canon seemed to them to be still open, 
and certainly the expressions Scriptura Sacra, Divine Pagina were 
often used to cover both canonical writings and texts from Fathers 
or Councils.® 

What Father Tavard has to say here is indeed correct, and it 


® Father Tavard’s résumé of the Fathers’ position on this point does not 
seem to me entirely satisfactory, especially as regards the earliest among 
them. He appears to attribute to them a position approximating to that of 
certain Catholic apologists of the sixteenth century, according to whom it 
is the Church which discerns which books are inspired. But the ancient 
Fathers held the Canon to be an apostolic tradition which the Church 
had only to guard and transmit. This discernment by the Church is con- 
ceived as taking place through her allowing certain books to be read in the 
liturgy; and Father Tavard tends to identify here public reading in the 
assembly with liturgical reading. But it should be noted: (1) Those books 
were read in the liturgy which were held to be canonical (in accordance 
with an apostolic tradition), and not vice versa; (2) One must distinguish 
between liturgical reading and simple public reading: cf. J. Ruwet, ‘Lecture 
liturgique et Livres saints du N.T.’, in Biblica, 21 (1940), pp. 378-405. 
For the second expression, see J. de Ghellinck, ‘ “‘Pagina” et “Sacra Pagina’”’. 
Histoire d’un mot et transformation de l’objet primitivement désigné’, in 
Mélanges A. Pelzer. Louvain, 1947, pp. 23-59. 
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could be supported with many other references than those he 
gives. It seems, however, that two highly relevant remarks should 
be made here. 

(1) The words revelare, inspirare (revelatio, inspiratio) did not 
then have the precise sense which we give them today. Every 
action of the Holy Spirit, even every intellectual ‘illumination’, 
was called by the medievals inspiratio, revelatio. They were in- 
terested after all not in the historical created causes which are at 
play on the phenomenal level, but in the causality which is 
transcendent, immediate and, so to say, vertical. What was 
important to them was to know, not how a thing had come to be, 
but from whom, that is from what superior source, it proceeded, 
who was responsible for it and what in consequence was its value 
(all this lies behind the medieval notion of auctoritas). This, it is 
important to note, will still be, broadly speaking, the point of 
view of the Catholic theologians and apologists of the sixteenth 
century, not only in their writings—of these Father Tavard gives 
many examples—but also in their activity at the Council of Trent. 
What will appear to them decisive and will motivate their pari 
pietatis affectu will be the fact that it is the Holy Spirit who is 
really the author of and responsible for such-and-such a develop- 
ment, doctrinal decision, conciliar decree or liturgical or ecclesi- 
astical institution. The Reformers for their part will think in a 
much more historical way, being for the most part men of the 
New Learning and no longer medievals. This important difference 
of approach deserves closer study than it has so far received. 

(2) There was, however, one man who had denounced the 
imprecision of the term revelare-revelatio, namely St Thomas 
Aquinas. He had done so, however, in his usual quiet and un- 
ruffled way, and unfortunately on this point his thought was hardly 
followed up, except for the fact that the Thomists seem in this 
matter rather closer than others to the sane patristic conception 
of the relations between Scripture and the Church or papal 
authority. Father Tavard, who quotes St Thomas more than 
once, has not unfortunately referred to the quite remarkable 
examination of this point which the Common Doctor made, 
despite the fact that several recent studies have drawn attention 
to it.2° St Thomas generally applies the words revelare, revelatio, 
Scriptura sacra only to biblical revelation and is remarkable in 
1° See J. de Guibert, ‘Pour une étude méthodique des “loca parallela” de S. 

Thomas’, in Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 1914, pp. 472 s. (reprinted in Les 

doublets de S. Thomas. Paris, 1926, pp. 55 s.); and cf. J. de Ghellinck, 


‘Pour l’histoire du mot revelare’, in Rech. de Sc. relig., 6 (1916), pp. 149- 
57. Cf. St Thomas, Summa Theol., 1, 1, 8, ad 2. 
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giving the Doctors and Fathers the status of commentators on 
Scripture and guardians of its true sense.14 What a pity it is that 
his thought here was not followed up better. 

Let us return to Father Tavard’s account which becomes from 
this point more richly documented. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries stand for an epoch of criticism and dissection. That the 
men of the time felt the need of a more precise knowledge of the 
part played by human, relative and historical causes was a good 
thing and could have proved the beginning of a real progress in 
theology. But they went further and separated what had until 
then been held together organically. Nominalism tended to make 
of reason and faith two quite separate and even conflicting 
domains. Similarly there was a tendency to separate spiritual and 
temporal authority. Opponents of the papal power like Occam 
and Marsilius of Padua dissolved the certitudes of the Catholic’s 
idea of the Church. The Great Schism, that intolerable situation 
which gave rise to the conciliar movement as a last desperate 
remedy, led to the Papacy being set up against the body of the 
Church, a thing unthinkalbe in the true Catholic tradition. 

Unhappily the theologians who maintained a balance were 
rare. It is disconcerting to find so great a figure as Henry of Ghent 
holding as regards the fallibility of the Church positions scarcely 
less extreme than those of Occam. Moreover, the excrescences of 
the papal power, especially in the political field, did not lack 
canonists to aggravate them; some texts of the time (and they are 
not unplentiful) are really quite terrifying. According to some the 
Pope can do what God does; he could, if he wanted to, correct the 
Gospel! In short, in place of an organic unity of Church and 
Scripture, a unity not to be severed without harm to both, there 
is a tendency to hold them in separation. Quite often the question 
is put in these terms: of the two, Scripture and Church, which is 
superior to the other, which is the foundation for the authority 
of the other? 

This is the very position which, as I have shown in Vraie et 
fausse réforme, should have been ruthlessly cast aside. And in 
fact the majority of Catholics did bypass it without hcwever 
rejecting it or always avoiding an equivocal expression of their 
own position. Some of course did formally denounce and reject 
it,!2 but others unhappily remained its victims. And the Reformers 


11 See my study ‘Tradition et Sacra Doctrina chez S. Thomas d’Aquin’, in 
Festgabe J. R. Geiselmann. 

12 Cochleus, for example, who emerges from Father Tavard’s book as no 
mean figure, even if he is largely responsible for the transmission to 
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whose basic intention was to restore to God’s action its proper 
primacy and sovereignty—an aim which has our sympathy— 
were among its victims too. They set out from this false formula- 
tion of the question and imputed to all Catholics what was at 
most the excess or error of only a few, namely the theory of the 
superiority of the Church. For their part they went to the other 
extreme: Scripture is in no respect dependent upon the Church 
and in no way implies the Church. It carries its own meaning 
within it and this can be laid bare for every individual believer 
by the interior witness of the Holy Spirit. On the other hand, 

Scripture judges the Church from without and in a sovereign 

manner. The Church only exists where the Word of God—here in 

practice identified with Scripture—is preached and received in its 
purity. Truth to tell, concurrently with this warping of the true 

Catholic tradition another evil process had developed, having 

to do this time with the idea of the Church. It was again the 

canonists, at least in part, who were responsible for this. Whilst 
the Fathers and medieval theologians had considered the Church 
as a mystery, as the Body of Christ at once visible (sacramentum) 
and invisible (res interna), there had now begun to develop an 
entirely sociological and collectivist notion of the Church as the 
collectio fidelium. In this mental climate it was clear that a part 
at least of the faithful who composed the Church could be in 

error as regards the Faith, and therefore that considered as a 

whole this Church was not infallible, even if, with Occam (and 

Henry of Ghent before him) it was held that at least one member 

would always remain faithful, that simple ‘old woman’, perhaps, 

for whom all the medieval theologians had such a touching 
respect.!4 When the Fathers or the great Scholastics spoke of the 

Church as being assisted by the Holy Spirit and, on this account, 

interpreting Revelation or even developing it in her Tradition, her 

dogmas and decrees, they were thinking of her as a mystery and as 

an organic whole which is summed up, ‘represented’ and personi- 

fied in her leaders, these being considered not simply as func- 

tionaries on the juridical level but as priests who celebrated the 

scaraments, not excluding the sacrament of the Word. This 
subsequent times of an entirely polemical impression of Luther (cf. A‘ 
Herte’s study). Or again the Colloquium of Ratisbon, 1541, despite the 
determined opposition of J. Eck. 

18 According to Calvin, Catholics say ‘que l’Eglise ait la puissance de juger 
tellement de l’Ecriture qu’elle lui octroie selon son bon plaisir toute la 
certitude qu’elle peut avoir’ (Inst. chrét., edition of 1541: Budé, t.I, 
p. 66); this amounts, Calvin thinks, to ‘vouloir marcher sans la Parole’. 


14 See my article ‘Incidence ecclésiologique d’un théme de dévotion mariale’, 
in Mél. de Science relig., 1950, pp. 277-92. 
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sacramental and mystical sense of the Church almost disappeared. 
J. Lortz has remarked that many good Catholics of the Reforma- 
tion period, especially those among them who were nominalists 
and humanists, no longer retained it.!* The continental Reformers 
had a fundamentally collectivist notion of the Church, be this 
due to their having inherited it or to the fact that it suited their 
position as critics. Only a Church which is a sacramental mystery, 
the Body of Christ, Spouse and Temple of the Holy Spirit, can be 
held to form one living organism with Scripture; if the Church 
is nothing more than the collectio fidelium, it is an easy step to 
go on and say that it is a completely human and fallible thing, 
and can only be the Church of God to the extent that it is sub- 
missive to the action of the Word. Father Tavard does not 
develop these ecclesiological aspects but does sufficiently point 
them out. His account, if carefully read, is in this matter most 
suggestive. 

It is however just on this point, to my mind, that we ought to 
meditate longer and more deeply. For when we speak of Holy 
Scripture and Holy Church, the first expression is clear, or at 
least appears to be so. The second, however, which appears of 
equal clarity, is in fact not really so at all. What is meant here by 
‘Church’ ? In what sense and in what way is the Church something 
else and something more than the simple collectio fidelium? If it 
is that and nothing more, it is only a result of faith in the Word, 
and thus, in the final analysis, there is but one gift of God, namely 
his Word, this to be conceived, as with the Reformers, as an 
active and almost sacramental reality. As is well known, Brunner 
has recently set the debate in motion once again by maintaining 
that according to New Testament revelation ekklesia never means 
anything more than the assembly of the faithful (Das Missver- 
standnis der Kirche, Zurich, 1951). When the Fathers spoke of a 
mutual inclusion of Church and Scripture, ‘Church’ for them 
meant the unity of the Church. To what extent, and in what way, 
is this unity something other than the sum of the faithful? To 
what extent is it a mystery, an‘Ursakrament’ ?There is the question 
that calls out for elucidation by exegete, historian and theologian. 

There has been an epilogue to this story, and Father Tavard 
traces at least its beginnings. In reply to the Protestant negations, 


15 This remark (perhaps it is a little too severe) was made in connection with 
Erasmus. cf. J. Lortz: Die Reformation als religioses Anliegen heute. Tréves, 
1948, p. 80 (cf. also pp. 38 s., 51). On the other hand the full sacramental 
notion of the Church is to be found in the catechisms published by C. 
Moufang: Katholische Katechism—en des 16. Jahrhunderts, Mayence, 
1881. 
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several sought a new synthesis by maintaining that Catholic 
doctrines were to be found partly in Scripture and partly in 
unwritten apostolic traditions or in decisions of the Church 
equivalent in authority to revelation. This was not the position 
of Trent, but was already more or less that of Thomas More, 
Driedo and Albert Pighi, and would be that of Martin Perez de 
Ayala, Canisius and Bellarmine. 

That position too is one that calls out to be criticized and 
superseded. What we must do is rediscover the traditional position 
of the Fathers, and the classical Middle Ages which saw Scripture 
and Church as one living whole and as mutually including each 
other, and also assume into that position all the legitimate 
acquisitions of modern times. By this last we mean: 

(1) A more accurate assessment of historical causes and the 
throwing into greater relief of the primacy of the initial historical 
data of the deposit made to the Apostles, and of the ‘once-for-all’ 
nature of the Incarnation and of the apostolic function. In certain 
ways of speaking of the Holy Spirit still in force in the Church 
today there is far too great a tendency to put on the same level 
the actual time when Revelation was in the making and the time 
for the faithful preservation and explicitation of what was 
revealed. We can see this at work, for example, in John Eck and 
John Mensing, two direct opponents of Luther. We have seen 
how the Middle Ages lacked to some extent this sense of history, 
preoccupied as it was with transcendental causes and the present 
activity of the Holy Spirit. Oddly enough the Middle Ages had a 
theology of ‘event’ all of its own, but instead of conceiving it in a 
wholly personal and even individual manner, as modern Pro- 
testantism has tended to do under the influence of Barth, it gave 
it a place within the Church, withcut sacrifice of liberty. 

(2) Asound theory of development. This was something lacking 
in the Middle Ages and the sixteenth century, although there were 
notable first sketches here and there.!® As a result the men of these 
periods, when faced with the fact that the actual teaching and life 
of the Church presented ‘more’ than the letter of Scripture said, 
were forced to ascribe this either to ‘unwritten apostolic traditions’ 
or to ‘revelations’ of the Holy Spirit. In both cases there was a 
misunderstanding of the real nature of development. 

A great deal more could be said by way of comment on the rich 
and suggestive book which Father Tavard has given us. We have, 


1° For example, by Driedo (Tavard, p. 139), Alphonsus de Castro (p. 144), 
Albert Pighi (pp. 148-9), and the Recusants Thomas Harding and Cole 


(p. 234). 
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for example, said nothing of the last two chapters which are 
entitled ‘The Anglican Search’ and ‘The Elizabethan Way’. 
Anglicanism, as is well known, has followed a via media and 
sought to harmonize the principle of the sufficiency of Scripture 
as an objective norm with some notion of tradition. This tradition, 
however, is conceived in an historical and humanist way as the 
aggregate of the positions, as these are to be found in documents 
of an epoch held to have been fully faithful to Scripture, namely the 
first six Christian centuries, the age of the first five or six Councils, 
in short the age of the Fathers. In this way Anglicanism is a sort 
of mixed species which in its representatives on either extreme 
joins up with one or other of the two pure but opposite attitudes 
which we have been considering above. 











THE LANGUAGE OF A MISSION 
BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


[is liturgical congress, held at Uden near Nijmegen in 
Holland last September, was in a sense a successor to those 
which were held in recent years at Lugano and Assisi, and 
one may hope that it will be of no less importance in the history 
of the Church. By turning attention to the problems of the 
Liturgy in the missions its scope was in one sense more restricted, 
but in another sense it was much enlarged. There is, on the one 
hand, more scope and freedom for the development of the liturgy 
in the missions where the field is less trammelled by the past than 
in Europe, and on the other hand, the problems of the liturgy in 
the missions have an even greater urgency. This was brought out 
by Bishop Blomjous of Tanganyika in his opening address, when 
he showed how the Church has reached a moment of crisis in the 
missions. When we speak of the ‘missions’, we are speaking of 
the new world of Asia and Africa which is coming into being at 
the present time and which is undergoing a radical transformation 
year by year. The problem of the liturgy in the missions is nothing 
less than the problem of the Church in the face of this new world. 

The Congress was admirably representative of this new world. 
It was presided over by Cardinal Gracias and included about 
thirty bishops and thirty priests from different parts of Asia and 
Africa, besides experts on the liturgy from all parts of Europe 
and America. The papers which were read, besides dealing with 
the more general problems of the liturgy and the sacraments, 
focused attention on the problems of the Church in Africa, India 
and the Far East; and in the discussions which followed the 
presence of so many bishops and priests from these countries 
gave point to questions which otherwise might have become 
academic. From beginning to end the problem was seen to be that 
of the presence of the Church in the new world of today in which 
the future of the Church is so deeply invoived. It was not merely 
a question of liturgical forms and rubrics but of the actual 
presentation of the Gospel, of the witness of the Church as the 
living presence of Christ on earth. 

What I think came out most clearly from the beginning was the 
practical unanimity about the urgent need for the use of the 
vernacular in the liturgy. It is perhaps necessary to have offered 
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Mass in a large church in a ‘mission’ country where the vast 
majority of people are illiterate, to stand with your back to the 
people at the altar reciting words in a strange tongue, which you 
know to be quite unintelligible to everyone in the church, to 
realize the full gravity of this matter. The Sunday Mass is normally 
the one occasion on which the people meet together in the service 
of God; it is the unique opportunity alike for their instruction 
in the faith and for the expression of their religion. The first 
essential thing is that the service should be one which they 
understand and in which they can participate. This was the 
principle which guided all the discussions: how can the Mass be 
made an effective means of preaching the Gospel? How can the 
people be enabled to take their full part in the worship of God 
and in communion with one another? This is, of course, the 
problem of the Church everywhere, but it is in the missions that 
it is realized in all its gravity and urgency. 

The historical background of the problem was admirably 
presented by Father Seumois, 0.M.1., of the Propaganda College 
in Rome. He showed how the tradition of the Church has con- 
sistently been from the beginning that the liturgy of the Church 
should be said in the language of the people. In the Eastern 
churches this principle has never been lost, and the Popes from St 
Gregory the Great to Pius XII have consistently upheld the 
principle that variety of liturgical usage does not in any way affect 
the unity of the faith of the Church. It was largely due to an acci- 
dent of history that the liturgical language of the West got fixed 
in a dead language and it was only in the later Middle Ages that 
the principle that the liturgy should be adapted to the language 
and customs of the people was abandoned. It was as a result of 
this late medieval development that in the new world of the 
Renaissance, when the Gospel was carried to America and the 
Far East, a uniform Latin liturgy was spread over the world. 
This is the situation which we have inherited and the liturgical 
movement has now to attempt to recover the earlier tradition of 
the Church, by which the liturgy was always adapted to both the 
language and the customs of the people to whom the Gospel was 
preached. 

Various suggestions were made by which the liturgy of the Mass 
could be made to serve this apostolic purpose. The first and most 
essential is that the actual preaching of the Gospel, the kerygma, 
that is the reading of the Epistle and Gospel, should be done by 
the priest facing the people, in their own language. It is appalling 
to reflect that this essential task, the preaching of the ‘good news’, 
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according to the present rubrics, is now done by the priest with his 
back to the people in an unknown tongue. Nor is it sufficient that 
the priest should afterwards repeat the Epistle and Gospel in the 
vernacular. The liturgy is a drama, an action, as simple people 
realize instinctively, and it is essential that the actual proclamation 
of the Gospel should be made to the people in the language which 
they understand. To repeat it afterwards from the pulpit or to 
have it read at the same time by a lay reader is only a compromise. 
It is the essential character of the Mass as a proclamation of the 
Word of God which needs to be restored. 

With the preaching of the Gospel goes the people’s response to 
it, their prayer and praise and thanksgiving. It was generally 
agreed that the Common of the Mass, the Kyrie, the Gloria, the 
Creed, the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei, all of which are the people’s 
part in the Mass, their response to God, should be said and, where 
possible, sung in the vernacular. At the same time it was suggested 
that the German custom of singing liturgical hymns in the verna- 
cular in place of the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion 
antiphons should be generally adopted, at least as a temporary 
measure. Ultimately, of course, it is desirable that the whole of 
the Proper of the Mass should be sung by the people in their own 
tongue. But here it was suggested that the ultimate goal must be 
the restoration of the Psalms to their original place in Christian 
worship, so that instead of the present short antiphons at these 
- places, there should be communal Psalm-singing. Incidentally, 
Father Gelineau was present to illustrate how the Psalms can 
once more be made a popular form of Christian worship. 

Finally, to complete the popular character of the first part of 
the Mass two other suggestions were made. First that a litany 
like that which is used in the Roman liturgy on Good Friday, 
and which is still found in most oriental liturgies, should be 
introduced before the Offertory, so that the people can pray in 
their own tongue for all the various needs of the parish, the 
diocese, the Church and the world, and so make the intentions of 
the Mass their own. And secondly that an Offertory procession 
should be introduced. In mission countries, especially, where 
people are accustomed to express themselves in action, it is 
essential that they should have something to do which can express 
their participation in the sacrifice of the Mass; and an Offertory 
procession, in which they can place their host for communion in 
the ciborium, thus recalling the custom in the early Church of 
bringing the gifts for sacrifice to the altar, is perhaps the best 
way in which their personal offering can be signified. 
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Thus the way was pointed out by which the first part of the 
Mass could once again become a popular service, a proclamation 
of the Gospel to the people in their own tongue and a popular 
response on the part of the people by way both of speech and 
action, enabling them to participate as fully as possible in the 
liturgy of the Church. The question of the Canon of the Mass was 
not raised, nor was there more than a passing reference to the 
value and example of the Eastern rites for the restoration of a 
popular liturgy. But it is worth pointing out that there is no 
objection in principle to the Canon being recited aloud and in the 
vernacular. In most oriental rites this has always been the custom 
and the advantage of the people actually hearing the sacred words 
said or sung aloud is tremendous. The reason that the custom grew 
up of saying the words of the Canon silently, like the corres- 
ponding custom of hiding the sacred rite by means of an ikono- 
stasis in the East, seems simply to have been the desire to create 
an impression of mystery and ‘holiness’. The same argument is 
used for the retention of the Latin language. These means may 
have had their value in their time, but one may think that the 
solemn beauty of the words, whether of the Latin Canon or the 
Greek anaphora, is quite sufficient to create an atmosphere of 
holiness in virtue of their profound theological significance. It is 
ultimately the theological meaning of the Mass which must make 
people realize its essential holiness. 

It is not only the Latin language which is an obstacle to the 
understanding of the Mass and the people’s participation in it. 
As Mgr van Melckebeke who was for many years a missionary 
in China, remarked, ‘if i1 the West Latin is the main element of 
incomprehension, in the Far East not only is the language foreign, 
but also the symbols, colours, vestments, music, gesture and 
behaviour’. This brings us up against an even more serious 
obstacle to the use of the Latin rite in the East. Few of us realize 
how very western the Latin rite is in its gestures and music and 
in the very form of its prayers, as well as in the more outward 
forms of colours and vestments. The Latin rite has its own very 
definite form of beauty, its sobriety, concision and restraint, but 
in the East many people prefer a more expansive form of liturgy 
with more poetry and symbolism. It is here again that the Eastern 
rites can teach us so much. The Greek rite of St John Chrysostom 
is incredibly rich in poetry and symbolism, and so also in their 
own way are the Syrian and Egyptian rites. 

The Syrian and Egyptian rites are of particular importance 
when we are considering the shape of the liturgy in Asia and 
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Africa, because the Syrian is an authentically Asian rite, while the 
Egyptian, and still more the Ethiopian which derives from it, are 
characteristically African. The Syrian rite takes us back to the 
beginnings of Christianity as an Eastern religion in Asia. Though 
no doubt influenced by the Greek, yet it retains a strong Semitic 
character and belongs wholly to the world of the Middle East. 
In the Middle East it is now generally celebrated in Arabic and its 
gestures, the raising of the hands in prayer, for instance, and the 
prostration on both knees with the head touching the ground, 
are those which are common in the Middle East to both Christians 
and Moslems. It has also shown a wonderful power of adaptation 
to the Far East. It spread at a very early date to India and is still 
used by a very large body of Christians, both Catholic and Ortho- 
dox, in South India. It also spread during the seventh and eighth 
centuries right across Asia to China and seems to have become 
adapted in an extraordinary way to the Chinese mentality. 

The Ethiopian rite, according to a paper by Father Boniface 
Luyckx, 0.PREM., is uniquely adapted to Africa, especially in the 
matter of externals like the shape of vestments, the use of drums 
and dances (features which are found in Malabar in South India, 
but which seem to be of peculiar importance for Africa), and in 
regard to church music and church building. These externals are 
of incalculable importance in the missions. Simple people are 
moved very much by external forms and there is nothing which 
so stamps a Catholic church as foreign as its church architecture, 
its statues and pictures (all imported from Europe and generally 
in the worst taste), and its western music and vestments. Very 
little was said on this subject during the Congress, but there was 
an interesting paper by a South Indian priest, Father Amaladasan, 
on the use of indigenous music. There is a tradition of sacred 
music in India of great antiquity and of profound beauty and 
significance which is waiting to be utilized in our Church music. 
Some attempts in this direction have already been made, and if 
the vernacular were once permitted in the Mass, one may hope 
that this would be widely developed. 

There seems to be more hope of a native sculpture and archi- 
tecture developing in Africa than elsewhere at present, but this 
remains one of the most difficult problems. Perhaps the use of 
simple ‘functional’ modern churches, with as much restraint in 
decoration and as few statues as possible, is the safest course at 
present. There have been some interesting experiments in painting 
in Indian style, as also in Chinese and Japanese, but it is noticed 
that these appeal more to Europeans than to the people themselves. 
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One of the greatest obstacles here is, in fact, the astonishing 
attraction of the people to the worst forms of western religious 
art. There is often found also an attraction to sentimental devotions 
rather than to liturgical forms of prayer. But this is, no doubt, a 
matter of education. The symbolism of colours is an important 
element in the external impression of the liturgy. It is well known 
that in China white and not black is the colour of mourning. This 
suggests that a quite different scheme of colours for vestments 
might be desirable. In the Eastern churches the colour of the 
vestment is usually left to the choice of the priest. 

In all these matters, the recitation of the Canon aloud, the use 
of the vernacular, the forms of prayer and ritual, the use of 
music and vestments, one would like to see the Latin rite adapting 
itself according to the principles of the Eastern rites, which are 
simply the principles which governed the ancient Church. The 
Church should be able to show herself in Asia and Africa not as a 
western institution governed by the laws and customs of the 
West, but as a Church of many rites and many languages, adapting 
herself to the needs of every culture and not imposing alien forms 
whether of language or ritual or architecture. It is worth while 
recording the words addressed by the Congregation of Propaganda 
to the vicars apostolic of Asia in 1659, which exactly express the 
mind of the Church on this subject: ‘Do not wish and do not 
suggest to these peoples that they change their rites and customs. 
What is indeed more absurd than to bring France, Spain, or 
Italy, or any foreign country to China? Not that must be imported 
but the true faith which does not refuse or hurt any rite or custom 
so long as it is not bad.” What indeed! And yet that is precisely 
what was done, not only in China but throughout the East, and 
what has now to be repaired. 

The liturgy of the Mass was not the only subject discussed at 
the Congress. Much attention was also given to the ritual, and 
especially to the rites of baptism. The question of the vernacular 
here raised no problem, as permission has generally been given 
for this, though it is far from being universally used. What 
engaged attention was rather the means of reforming the baptismal 
rite, so that it could beeome a more living expression of the mystery 
which it expresses. It was suggested that the present baptismal 
rite should be broken up, so as to extend over the period of the 
catechumenate. In this way each stage in the catechumenate 
would be marked by a solemn rite and the importance attached 
to the baptismal ceremony would be greatly increased. At the 
same time these ceremonies should be held in public on a Sunday 
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or holiday before the principal Mass, so as to give them the 
greatest solemnity and to inculcate the sense of community. All 
this would be but returning to the ancient practice of the Church. 

But what is of the greatest importance is that the rite should be 
understood not as a mere form of words with a quasi-magical 
significance, but as a regeneration to a new life. Father Buhlmann, 
O.F.M., speaking of the liturgical renewal in Africa, declared very 
finely: ‘We believe that religion in Africa was not so much a 
teaching as a doing, not creed but deed. In the initiation rites the 
candidate did not learn abstract teachings by heart but experienced 
the community of the ancestors, heard their voices, was buried 
and rose again. He received a new name and was dressed in new 
clothing—he was made a new man. Christianity does all this in 
a much deeper and more profound way, but it must not be done 
in its post-reformation form, but in its biblical and ancient form, 
in the form which is sought by the liturgical renewal: not so much 
as a teaching but as an event; not so much as a religion of law, 
but as the proclamation of the salvation of God through which a 
new life is given.’ 

It would be difficult to express more accurately what must be 
the ultimate purpose of the renewal of the liturgy in the missions. 
It must seek to create a Christian community in which the mystery 
of Christ, which is the Gospel of salvation, is experienced as a 
living reality. Baptism, Confirmation (the importance of which 
was stressed in the Conference) and the Eucharist must be seen 
as stages in the initiation of the people into this divine mystery, 
which has the power to transform their lives. The use of the 
vernacular, of native music and colours and customs must be 
seen simply as the external means by which the Christian mystery 
must find its way into the heart of the people. It was pointed out 
that there are two things which particularly mark the 
cultures of Africa and the East: the sense of a spiritual meaning 
in the material world and the sense of a social meaning in human 
activity—in others words, the sense of sacrament and the sense of 
community. These are the bases on which the Church in Asia and 
Africa must be built. 

In this way Christianity will penetrate into the depths of the 
Asian and African soul. It must find in it the response to its 
profound sense of a spiritual reality behind the visible world, 
which has dominated the religion alike of the African tribe and 
of the Hindu and Buddhist peoples, and to its equally profound 
sense of a community resting on this spiritual basis which lies 
behind both the African tribal organization and the Hindu system 
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of caste (which is still of such immense power in India). There is 
no doubt that Islam in Africa makes a strong appeal to this double 
sense and is winning many converts as a result. On the other hand, 
western materialism, whether in its democratic or its Communist 
form, exercises a continual attraction, drawing the people away 
from their basis in religion. The future depends on the power of 
the Church to answer to this profound need and it is in the 
liturgy as the living centre of life that the answer must be found. 

The Congress did not leave this issue in the air. Many concrete 
proposals were made, which is is hoped may lead to a renewal 
of the liturgy in the missions on the lines which have been indi- 
cated, and plans were made to establish centres of liturgical 
renewal in mission countries, which would be kept in touch with 
the principal centres in Europe. But perhaps most fundamental 
of all is the question of the training of the missionary priest, 
which was the subject of a special paper by the rector of a seminary 
in Africa. It is obvious that as long as our priests are trained in 
seminaries where the liturgy occupies so small a place in the whole 
life, as it does at present, there is little hope of any serious revival 
of the liturgy in the missions. It is necessary not merely that there 
should be courses in the liturgy in which a correct understanding 
of its significance is given, but that the life of the seminary should 
actually be organized on the basis of the liturgy. A seminary 
should be a place where a student goes not merely to study the 
doctrine of the Church but to take part in the worship of the 
Church and to be formed in the mystery of Christ. This means 
that the study of the Bible, not only as a source of doctrin but 
also as the basis of the spiritual life, should hold a first »' 
together with training and actual participation in the liturgy. 
Furthermore, as Father Hirst, c.s.s.r. insisted, the whole teaching 
of the seminary should be directed towards a deeper understanding 
of the mystery of Christ and the Church, not merely as an academic 
discipline but as a living power which has to transform the life 
of the priest, if he is to make it a transforming power in the life 
of the people. 

These considerations apply, of course, to the training of priests 
in the West no less than in the East. In fact it was not the least 
value of the Congress at Nijmegen that by focusing attention on 
the problems of the liturgy in the missions, where the need is so 
starkly felt and where it can be seen so clearly that the whole 
future of the Church is at stake, it was able indirectly at the same 
time to bring more clearly into view what are the really no less 
urgent needs of the Church in the West. 
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PERSONAE 


1. Padre Rossi 


number of remarkable priests, widely known and venerated 

as initiators of organized works of charity. A Don Orione, a 
Don Gnocchi, a Don Calabria—such men are the flower of the 
Italian clergy and in their presence anticlericalism is simply 
disarmed. The ex-priest Carlo Falconi, in a bitterly critical survey 
of post-war Italian Catholicism,! interrupted his polemic to salute 
the ‘courageous initiative’ of these ‘darlings of the Italian public’. 

The case of Don Giovanni Rossi, our present subject, is very 
different. It is different, first of all, because the founder of the 
‘Pro Civitate Cristiana’ association at Assisi is primarily concerned 
not with works of charity, in the usual sense of this term, but with 
the propagation of the faith. The expressed aim of Don Rossi’s 
association of lay ‘volunteers’ (men and women, who must all be 
university graduates and who all make a promise of celibacy) 
is to bring the knowledge of Christ to those sections of society 
that are most estranged from the Catholic faith. This description 
covers workers and peasants as well as the more educated classes, 
though in its actual working the P.C.C. seems to be more con- 
cerned with the latter category. From its ‘Citadella’ at Assisi 
issues fortnightly the brilliantly edited and illustrated magazine 
La Rocca; here also take place the annual ‘Courses of Christian 
Studies’ and the frequent gatherings of artists and intellectuals, of 
workers and employers. The nearest English parallel is perhaps 
Spode House, but the Citadella is a larger affair and far more chic. 
Indeed, it is clear that Don Rossi has abundant means at his 
disposal—derived, it is commonly said, from Milanese industria- 
lists. A Milanese himself, he has all the go-ahead optimism and 
business ability that are characteristic of the Lombard capital; 
and Milanese too, perhaps, is the slightly ostentatious ‘modernity’ 
of his enterprise. 

To tell the truth, this tall grey-haired priest, with his suavity 
and his smile, does not appeal to everybody. He has encountered 
a good deal of not altogether spiteful or misinformed criticism. 
But one must understand the situation that Don Rossi is attempt- 


|: the past few decades the Church in Italy has produced a 


1 La Chiesa e le organizzazioni cattoliche in Italia, 1945-1955. Turin 1956, 
pp. 91-2. 
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ing to cope with. The fact is that approximately only a third of the 
Italian population goes regularly to Mass, and that of this third 
the majority are women. Perhaps one in ten of Italian adult males 
are regular church-goers. There is a vast amount of at least 
apparent religious indifference; and an appreciable minority of 
the population, perhaps a twentieth, may be reckoned as decidedly 
hostile to the Church. Of this hostile minority, again, a part, 
but only a part, is made up of active Communists. But Com- 
munism is not as important a factor in contemporary Italian 
irreligion as foreigners often suppose. It is much more a symptom 
than a cause of irreligion. It is of course politically fairly powerful; 
but of the seven or eight millions who vote Communist at the 
elections only a small fraction are convinced and active Marxists. 
Similarly, on the other side, many vote Christian Democrat who 
are not practising Catholics. The political factor, in short, must 
not be exaggerated. The spiritual conflict that divides con- 
temporary Italy between a minority of fervent Catholics on the 
one side and the mass of the indifferent and the hostile on the 
other lies at a much deeper level than the political divisions. 

Of this fact most Italian Catholics who have the interests of 
Christianity at heart are well aware: they know that politics, even 
in Italy, is only peripheral to religion. But it is terribly difficult in 
Italy to bring apostolic activity to bear on the essential religious 
issues wthout being distracted into politics. Every priest in this 
country provides an occasion for more or less irrelevant antago- 
nisms; it is a price the Church has to pay for her political successes 
since the war, to say nothing of the Lateran Treaty of 1929. And 
behind these current quarrels stands the old enduring division, 
traditional in the Latin countries, between Catholicism and 
‘laicism’. And certainly this division has always had its political 
aspect—but only as the expression of a deeper spiritual conflict. 
Hence to get back to the religious issues it is necessary, especially 
in certain milieux, to outflank the political issues; which, para- 
doxically, is in Italy often far more easily done by layfolk than by 
the priest. That is a main reason for the lay apostolate of the 
Citadella, especially as regards its more ‘popular’ activities such 
as the missions to the larger cities. But such activities, though 
always very carefully prepared and carried out, and enthusi- 
astically reported in La Rocca, seem to take second place, in Don 
Rossi’s mind, to the intellectual apostolate, to the aim of in- 
fluencing the leaders and exponents of Italian culture, the writers, 
artists and thinkers. The visitor to the Citadella is made immedi- 
ately conscious of this intention of impressing the cultured; if 
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only by the studied accumulation of ‘modern’ (sacred) art-objects 
and the general air of sweetness and light. The spirituality of the 
Citadella is centred emphatically on the Incarnation and the 
Eucharist: in this sense it may be called Christian humanism. 

A nagging doubt recurs, however; the question whether, after 
all, the Citadella represents a sufficient concentration of intellectual 
strength to cut much ice with contemporary non-Catholic culture 
in Italy.2 One gives one’s impression for what it is worth, but a 
reading, for example, of the volumes that reproduce the annual 
‘Courses of Christian Studies’ is not wholly reassuring. The mise en 
scéne of these Courses is journalistically and, so to say, theatrically 
brilliant; but the published results contain, frankly, a great deal 
of hot air. ‘Laicist’ culture in Italy is not an easy thing to take by 
storm; in some respects its intellectual standard is pretty high; and 
it has a certain inherited contempt for its adversary, which 
humanly speaking is not easily going to be broken down. After 
twenty years Don Rossi’s team is still not more than seventy strong, 
with a large majority of women; and with an intellectual equip- 
ment that has not failed to excite a certain derisio infidelium. It 
needs to grow in numbers and put on weight intellectually. Its 
future is still uncertain. Meanwhile one must admire the courage 
of these lay apostles, and the Christ-centred vision of their leader. 


* An example from the editor of Belfagor, Luigi Russo: ‘We would welcome 
Catholic culture, if there were such a thing’. Note that the Italian word 
cultura has a more narrowly intellectual reference than our word ‘culture’. 
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SCIENCE SURVEY 


The Rede Lecture and After 


IR Charles Snow’s lecture, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, 

may not have been particularly original or particularly profound—at 
least there have been critics to say both these things of it—but it has un- 
doubtedly sparked something off. The reactions to it repay examination. 
Snow, it is worth recalling, had two main theses. He first analysed the 
cleavage in Western culture between scientists and what are conveniently 
called literary men: by reason of a basic difference in attitude which cuts 
across all other divisions, there is ceasing to be any common ground, any 
means of communication between them. They are simply not interested in 
one another’s worlds. This is familiar enough, and perhaps overstated; Snow 
is more interesting when he relates the cleavage to failure on the part of 
educated men to understand either the industrial revolution, which introduced 
mechanical methods, or the more far-reaching scientific revolution of the past 
fifty years, which introduced radically novel methods, electronics, automation 
and the like, into industry. There must therefore be a change in the educational 
system to produce the right kind and number of people able to deal with this 
new situation, if we are not to see a steep decline in our civilization. Snow 
had some practical suggestions to make abut this. But it was his second point 
that was really challenging. For the issue, he said, is no longer a local one; 
it lies with the non-industrialized countries, the new poor. Since it is tech- 
nically possible to carry out the scientific revolution anywhere, the differences 
between us and Asia or Africa cannot last more than fifty years: the question 
to be faced is whether the change will be brought about with or without 
Western help. This is a moral question, and if we fail to meet its challenge, we 
shall eventually have failed as a civilization. We are being called upon to 
make an enormous investment in both men and capital, the whole thing to be 
done ‘with no trace of paternalism’, simply because the need is there. Nor is it 
easy to be optimistic about our chances. 

The lecture, interestingly enough, first appeared in two numbers of the 
‘literary’ journal Encounter, and led to distinguished comment in later issues. 
There was general agreement about the correctness of Snow’s analysis, if 
not of its completeness or depth. In talking of education, he had drawn 
attention to the success of Russian methods, where everyone does every 
subject up to university level, after which intense specialization begins. Now 
it is well-known that sixth-form specialization is a necessity in England because 
of the demands of university examiners, so it was heartening to read Sir 
John Cockcroft’s remark? that they hoped to do something to correct this at 
the new Churchill College in Cambridge. His idea that the normal mixing of 
undergraduates in residence was sufficient guarantee of mutual understanding 
at the university level was reactionary by comparison. Dr Plumb, also writing 
from Cambridge, was more pessimistic (and in any case how many colleges 
in Great Britain will ever be fully residential?). Despite the interest literary 


1 Cambridge, 3s. 6d. 
2 Encounter, August 1959. 
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men might take in science at the conversational level, Plumb considered that 
on the whole specialists in any subject were deeply indifferent to other people’s 
worlds. This is unfortunately not the place to discuss his attribution of that 
indifference to the triviality of all contemporary art-forms. But it is relevant 
to mention a surprising omission in these letters from Cambridge, for it is 
there and at Oxford that the most serious attempt is being made to bridge 
the gap by teaching the history and philosophy of science. There is much more 
to this than is suggested by Cockcroft’s ‘formal lectures in science for the arts 
men, and potted culture for the scientists’. For one thing, it is not only the 
arts men who are thereby learning to understand science. As Professor 
Polanyi put it in a later article,* ‘even mature scientists know little more than 
the names of most branches of science’. His own solution of the problem 
would be a radical rethinking of the nature of science, not to suppress specia- 
lization but to achieve harmony over its whole range. As he has argued at 
greater length elsewhere, this involves discarding the ‘absurd ideal’ of imper- 
sonal objectivity in science. It does not matter that such views are extremely 
suspect to many people. The point surely lies in the appeal to scientists to 
think philosophically. In this matter of understanding science, whether by 
literary men or by scientists themselves, a considerable part could be played 
by the study of its history and by ‘second order’ philosophical reflection. Both 
subjects are still too recently included in university programmes for their 
effect to be assessed, but their rapid expansion gives ground for hope. 

In any survey of a field such as this, it is natural to turn to The Listener 
for further comment; the Third Programme of the B.B.C. has done so much 
in presenting science to educated non-scientists. At first sight, therefore, it 
was disturbing to read a talk by Dr Brooke,‘ which stated that the only way 
to reach full understanding of science was to do it. The language of science, 
he claimed, cannot be translated into other terms; you can only learn it by 
joining the scientist in his laboratory. The impression given was not really 
removed by Brooke’s subsequent emphasis that he was only concerned with 
full understanding, for this turns his statement into a truism. A letter by the 
lecturer in philosophy of science at Cambridge® pointed out that by reason 
of the relationship between scientific theory and observation, considerable 
insight can be gained by the study of the published material alone; this 
provided a valuable corrective. 

Again, it was through a Third Programme talk that Snow’s second point, 
concerning the application of science by technology, received its most signifi- 
cant discussion. Mr Bantock in A Scream of Horror® (that was how Snow 
had designated the reaction of literary men) tackled the effect of literary 
culture on the scientist. He questioned the assumption at the heart of this 
second thesis, that it is unreservedly good to develop our technical control 
over the forces of nature. For that, he tells us, means a ‘stimulation of the 
assertive will’, cutting us off from ‘sensitivities of apprehension and definition 
relevant to balanced psychic development’. He quotes Lawrence as bringing 
out the implications for human relationship in the conquest of scarcity and 
want, necessary as that is: ‘the inhuman principle in the mechanism’ that was 
its attraction to a Gerald Crich (Women in Love). Bantock is not denying that 
starvation and deprivation have to be overcome in this way, any more than 


3 Encounter, September 1959. 

* The Listener, 1 October, 1959. 

5 The Listener, 8 October, 1959. 

* The Listener, 17 September, 1959. 
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Lawrence was; he is asking for this to be made a humanly satisfying process 
through the insights of such men as Lawrence in their attitude to nature. 
What it comes to is this. We must continue to develop the world’s natural 
resources by whole-hearted use of the new scientific methods. This is a moral 
demand, which makes the ‘scream of horror’ reaction, genuine as it is, beside 
the point. But the process of development must at the same time be a 
humanization of nature, not the inhuman reduction of matter to the will of 
man. The world lies in our keeping, and eventually we shali have to account 
for it to God. If this is not to be lost sight of, the technologists who shape our 
world have got to take notice of the intuitions of literary men; if the literary 
men are not simply to contract out, on the other hand, they must be given 
some understanding of the scientific culture which so much needs their 
assistance. As another letter in Encounter said,’ ‘What Snow is asking is that 
we become whole men again, living in the modern world (rather than in some 
enclave labelled “‘science” or “‘literature’”) even while we change that world 
to make it more possible for us to be whole’. This is the challenge of the Rede 
Lecture, and the demand it makes for our continued serious attention. 
LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.P. 


HEARD AND SEEN 


OR the first time for about eighteen months the really dedicated film-goer 

in this country can hold up his head again, for the preliminary wash of the 
nouvelle vague is at last lapping our island shores. All this time we have been 
reading about the wonderfully exciting films that were coming out of France 
from the new, very young directors appearing there. Travellers, back from 
Cannes or from Paris, were still muttering about the pictures they had seen 
days or even weeks earlier, and all the unhappy stay-at-home sheep could do 
was to look up at screens showing Love is my Profession or Girls Disappear 
and feel very unfed indeed. Not, of course, that all the films about which we 
had heard and not seen were by the new men; there were others, exceedingly 
important ones, by more familiar directors that nobody seemed moved to 
bring over here, in spite of the fact that critics and enthusiasts all over Europe 
were busy discussing their aesthetic, technical and moral implications. Chief 
amongst these is perhaps Les Tricheurs, tirected by Marcel Carné, a study of 
young people living their lives by a tribal code of brutal amorality that was 
made all the more telling by the really extraordinary performances given by 
Jacques Charrier, Laurent Terzieff and Pascale Petit: we still await Les 
Tricheurs, but thanks to a few enlightened distributors and the organizers of 
the London Film Festival, by the time this issue of BLACKFRIARS appears it 
will have been possible to see at least one example each of the work of some 
of the more outstanding young French directors. 

We may not have seen Le Beau Serge, with which Claude Chabrol made his 
explosive début, but we have at least seen his second picture, Les Cousins, 
which stars the same two astonishing young men, Jean-Claude Brialy and 
Gérard Blain. This film, made by Chabrol almost entirely on location because 
he could not afford to hire a studio, was completed for about the third of the 
cost needed to make an inferior feature in British studios. You may not like 
the result but it is idle to deny its compulsive spell or its accomplishment. A 
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town and country mouse fable, made to a formula that Dick Corvey in John 
Braine’s new novel would accept at once, it shows the brilliant waster winning 
all the prizes and the plodding good boy losing everything even, idiotically, 
his life—a field day for Nellie and the Vodi. I have never seen a film which 
more convincingly gave the impression of being made from the inside of a 
closed society. No distributor has thought fit to bring to this country Ascenseur 
pour I’ Echafaud, with its coruscating jazz sound track, with which Louis 
Malle made his name nearly two years ago, but thanks to Mondial Films we 
have now seen his second, Les Amants, presumably because it was felt that 
no audience could resist such a title. Not that this is at all a dirty film, 
though it is an extraordinarily frank one, even with the cuts insisted on by 
the censors. Shot with a blurred, poetic languor, it is an adaptation of an 
eighteenth-century conte about a wife (Jeanne Moreau), bored with her bored 
husband, who thumbs a lift from a stranger one afternoon and sets off the 
next morning to a very dubious future with him, simply on the strength of one 
perfect night together. Not in any way moral, and so far as the Belgians 
are concerned ‘d proscrire’-—but what a comment on the frivolity and 
emptiness of life without the meaning of religion. 

To the London Film Festival we owe the showing of Orfeu Negro, the film 
which won for Marcel Camus the Grand Prix at Cannes this year; a whirling 
kaleidoscope of music and colour, acted largely by coloured actors in Rio 
and again mostly on location. It is beautiful and wildly exciting but not, I 
I thought, all that original. I suspect that Camus, whose Mort en Fraude we 
have already seen, is one of those Frenchmen whose work does not travel 
well; his reputation is certainly far higher in France than I myself would put 
it. The London Film Festival also brought us what is almost the crest of this 
new wave, Francois Truffaut’s Les Quatre Cents Coups, which was shown 
twice during the Festival’s course. This, shot largely in the less glamorous 
streets of Paris, is a most moving and partly autobiographical story about a 
young boy who is so totally misunderstood and consequently neglected by 
every grown-up with whom he is in contact, that almost involuntarily he is 
pushed into wrong-doing and sent to an approved school as a convenience to 
his parents. Wonderfully acted by Jean-Pierre Leaud as the twelve-year-old, 
and Patrick Aufay as his worldly chum of the same age, it finishes on an 
unending tracking shot of the utmost audacity; we see the boy running, 
running away down to the sea he has always longed to find: just when you 
think he is certainly going to drown himseif he turns and faces the camera 
with an expressivn of indescribable resolution which is held until the lights 
go up. No wonder the O.C.I.C. gave it the prize at Cannes. 


By the time that Hiroshima, mon amour is seen in London the tally will be 
complete. Alain Resnais had never made a full-length feature before; like 
Jack Clayton he seemed to leap fully armed into the arena. This film employs 
techniques, it has been said, ten years ahead of their time; it certainly shows 
prodigious originality in its use of lyric cutting and dissolves from past to 
present, from Hiroshima to Nevers; its curiously personal wide-angled shots, 
and its general effect of rallentando, so unusual compared with contemporary 
tempo. Faultlessly acted by Emmanuele Riva and Eiji Okada, it is simply the 
story of twenty-four hours in Hiroshima which they spend together, twenty- 
four hours cut off from both their present and their past; but in which her 
tragic past, at least, is healed and assuaged by his tenderness and understand- 
ing. It ends in the air, as it began, but no one who has seen it can ever feel 
quite the same about the cinema. 
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We may not have seen the full corpus of the nouvelle vague, but we have at 
least now seen enough to know that this is a small revolution in the present- 
day cinema, and if enterprising young directors here can summon up the 
courage to make films free from commercial ligatures and alive with a 
passionate desire to explore human nature and not to exploit it, films as 
exhilarating could come out of England too. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


FRENCH OPINION 


ANILO DOLCT is the latest title in the admirable Tout le Monde en Parle 

series of paper-backs on contemporary controversies (Editions du Cerf, 
330 francs). Jean Steinmann, best known hitherto for his biblical studies, 
gives an informed account of the Sicilian reformer, with extracts from his 
writings. He shows how radical a challenge to the corruption and poverty 
of the South is Dolci’s weapon of non-violence. His methods ‘have not 
sprung ‘rom a metaphysic, but are born of a moral need: that of bringing the 
Sicilian people out of a rut. Dolci knows very well that the most perfect 
planing can easily fail so long as men have not changed. The habit of 
reading, of work, of keeping clean, of settling disputes by discussion rather 
than by the knife, can’t be improvised. It is the fruit of a personal and social 
education. In the best sense of the word, Dolci’s method is a humanism.’ 
Dolci has broken with the Church, and Abbé Steinmann comments: 

‘He wants the Sicilian people to give up killing, to free their women folk, 
to learn to work, to educate their children, to dig themselves out of their 
Asiatic poverty. He looks in Christian sanctity for the moral life rather than 
for miracles. It is only in the North of Italy, he says, that moral saints are 
venerated: the crowds in the South go after miracle-workers.’ 


COLLECTIVE SIN was the principal subject of last summer’s International 
Catholic Conversations at San Sebastian, and La Revue de L’ Action Populaire 
underlines the distinction there made between sin properly so called (always 
personal) and ‘the adhesion of depersonalized masses of people to value 
judgments which are objectively false and which are imposed by social 
pressures and systematic propaganda, by the press and mechanised means of 
communication’. In Etudes (November), commenting on the distinction, 
Robert Rouquette remarks that in this context ‘personal fault consists above 
all in an accepted passivity, in the abdication of the critical sense, in the 
renunciation of a healthy freedom of judgment’. 


INTEGRISME is an almost untranslatable French term for ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism, and, in the political order, for an identification of national 
interest with the Catholic Church. In an article in Esprit, Madeleine Garrigou- 
Lagrange (who has a surname renowned in quite different contexts) discusses 
the revival of views which are substantially those of the former Action 
Francaise, with its use of the Church as a political necessity and the guarantor 
of threatened institutions. The tragedy of Algeria has provided integrist 
propagandists with plenty of opportunity to draw their usual moral, and Mlle 
Garrigou-Lagrange comments: 

‘It is the eternal problem of “‘dirty hands”, with the astonishing corollary 
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that a just cause plays the part of an automatic laundry! Fortunate morality 
which justifies any means by the excellence of the end they serve! Having, once 
for all, decided that here is a fight to the death between Good and Evil, the 
doctrinaires of integrism think theinselves dispensed from the necessity of any 
reflection on the origins of the war, or racial injustice, hunger or the Algerian 
personality. . . . Closed in the circle of unshakable certitude, their assurance 
spares them the need to examine their consciences.’ 


THE JOURNAL has a distinguished history in French writing, and week by 
week Francois Mauriac’s Bloc-Notes in L’Express reflect his own acute 
awareness of the world about him and throw fascinating light on his responsi- 
bility as a writer. In a recent issue, recounting an invitation to speak on 
Le Mystére at a Conference of Catholic writers, he says: 

‘What I have written on the subject adds nothing, can only have the value 
of an accent, as it were—perhaps linked with a gift for writing? But is there 
any connection between this gift and grace? Does a gift for writing itself 
become grace if we are in a state of grace? In any case I find that every day 
I grow a little more estranged from fiction. Every day, for me, writing comes 
more and more to mean bearing witness. I don’t dare to add: writing is prayer. 
It should however serve as my only justification, for I have reached the age 
for silence.’ 

At this Congress, Jean Guitton (whose own Journal has been appearing 
in recent issues of La Table Ronde, and whose thought, he admits, has been 
profoundly influenced by Pére Teilhard de Chardin’s account of human 
evolution) suggested an interesting comparison. ‘All knowledge is like a rocket 
in two stages: the first is that of human knowledge, which finally goes off into 
the void. The rest of the rocket alone is directed tu the Sea of Serenity. A 
knowledge of life, of death, of sex, can never make us know their profound 
mystery, just as scientific knowledge, realized in an abstract scheme of relations 
—a “formula”—gives us no knowledge of beings. Does a curriculum vitae 
define a person?’ 


L’Art SACRE continues its useful work of scrutinizing recent church building, 
and in its latest number turns its attention to Milan. Amidst much to admire, 
the Editor notes in Italy—as in so many other countries—a lack of careful 
planning, so that the pastoral needs of a parish are often inadequately met, 
and a tendency to fill up the spaces of simple new constructions with irrelevant 
statues and improvised furnishings. 


SIGNES DU Temps claims each month ‘to confront Faith with events’, and its 
formula is certainly realized in the December number, which has articles on 
Algeria, anti-religious propaganda in Russia, General de Gaulle’s memoirs, 
and, notably, Pére Dubarle’s discussion of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
in which he traces the social and indeed spiritual consequences of previous 
scientific advances and envisages the great changes in the human situation 
which must accompany so tremendous a revolution in scientific thought as 
the development of nuclear power. 


THE WorKER Priest CONTROVERSY Still produces sad echoes in France, and 
in England it has too easily been assumed that the end of an experiment means 
the end of any radical attempts to reach the working classes of France. Action 
Missionaire en Quartier Ouvrier, the latest volume in the Rencontres series 
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(Editions du Cerf, 600 francs), should be a sufficient answer. In it, Pere Marcel 
Ducos, writing from a long experience, discusses the immense obstacles to the 
Church’s mission in an industrialized society. He avoids debates on abstract 
‘problems’, though he is intensely aware of the sociological factors that so 
profoundly affect the lives of those the Church is seeking. ‘ “The working-class 
world” is a concept, an idea. You never meet “‘the working-class” in the street. 
You meet a working man, who has a name, who has a family and who lives 
in this street and works in that factory. It’s not “the working class” that is 
hungry or is insecure, but working men whom we know.” Whatever else may 
be accomplished, personal knowledge and personal love are possible, and 
Pére Ducos pleads for these. 


LA REVUE DE SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES is only one example 
among many of the wealth of specialized French reviews, having, one must 
suppose, a very limited public but able each quarter to publish some two 
hundred pages of articles and surveys which are invaluable for scholars. It is 
published ‘with the help of the National Centre of Scientific Research’, and it 
includes in its latest issue an important study by V. de Couesnongle of ‘The 
notion of general virtue in St Thomas Aquinas’, notes on Luther’s conception 
of the Mass and on the present status of apologetics, as well as comprehensive 
bulletins of recent work in medieval history and dogmatic theology. 


At a very different level of usefulness, INFORMATIONS CATHOLIQUES INTER- 
NATIONALES provides each fortnight an invaluable survey of the Church’s 
mission in the contemporary world. From oil in the Sahara to proposals to 
revise the Index, the documentation is lively and accurate, and preparations 
for the forthcoming Council give special value to this truly Catholic survey of 
the world the Church exists to serve and sanctify. 
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Tue LiFe OF RONALD KNox. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall; 30s.) 
For four hundred years biography has been incomparably the most 
popular form of English Catholic historiography, but this is the first time since 
Roper’s Life of More that one has been written by a master of English prose. 
Inevitably it is admirably constructed; a superficially uneventful life is given 
the qualities of a drama. But it is also objective. There was probably a great 
deal of Mr Purcell in his Cardinal Manning, there was a very great deal of 
Mr Snead-Cox in his Cardinal Vaughan and of Mr Ernest Oldmeadow in his 
Cardinal Bourne. There is nothing of Mr Evelyn Waugh in his Ronald Knox. 
Perhaps there were two elements in Mgr Knox that Mr Waugh might have 
emphasized. The first was the peculiar quality of his memory, intensely vivid 
but apparently fed directly from his senses. He had a poor memory for 
historic dates, as I learnt when I was helping with background work for 
Don’s Delight. He asserted that he had no memory for addresses. As Chaplain 
at Oxford his memory for both Christian and surnames was erratic. Once he 
had associated a wrong name with a particular face he could seldom rid 
himself of the error; thus there was an undergraduate named ‘Jamie’ whom 
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he consistently called ‘Ian’. But the phrasing of the prose and verse that he had 
read seem to have left perpetual echoes. He could recapture anoth.r’s style 
without re-reading. And his past life and its material setting seems to have 
stayed with him in small scenes as clear-cut as medieval manuscript illumina- 
tions. This could be illustrated from his lecture upon Birmingham. 

It is tenable that this formed a constant factor in his life. When I was an 
undergraduate at Balliol he showed me the window-seat where Charles Lister 
had once sat when he was talking to him. Ten years later he showed me where 
he had stood in the garden quadrangle when Charles Lister was sent down. I 
could cite eight other examples from within the college. But though to an 
Oxford judgment Mgr Knox was to stay as obviously Balliol as his friend 
Mgr Johnson remained Trinity, his college had never circumscribed his friend- 
ships. All Oxford must have been thickly haunted for him by the memories 
of those whom he had cared for most and who had been killed. His second 
period at Oxford was oddly joyless. He would never have returned there if 
it had not been for the busy activity of Mr F. F. Urquhart. His life would 
have been as useful and happier if he had gone as University Chaplain to 
Cambridge. 

Perhaps it would have been happier still if he had left St Edmunds to take 
charge of a London parish. As a priest he was essentially pastoral. Though 
normally averse from giving any spiritual direction, the administration of the 
sacraments meant so much to him. He would have cared for his people deeply, 
for one of the greatest of his gifts was his kindness. He would have got on 
admirably with his fellow clergy. 

For there is one other point that Mr Waugh might have amplified. Mgr 
Knox had become in so many ways a very characteristic English secular priest 
of an old, perhaps slightly northern, tradition. He is not conceivable either 
as a Jesuit, a Dominican or a Benedictine. He had a particularly strong 
feeling for the Old Brotherhood, of which he was to become a member, and, 
among colleges, for Ushaw. He, who was so ill at ease in most convents, 
became immediately at home in any number of presbyteries. 

This is a fact which has some implications for English Catholic history. 
Ronald Knox would have found very little in common either with Dr 
Manning or with Dr Newman; Dr Wiseman would have swum past, a distant 
planet. But he and Dr Lingard would have been at ease with each other. 
Fortunately for the Catholic Church in England the pre-tractarian traditions 
of the clergy were saved from destruction, partly by Dr Ullathorne. Ronald 
Knox was essentially pre-tractarian. In the thirties ha called himself a ‘Garden 
of the Soul Catholic’ and his confessor was the only representative of Dom 
Augustine Baker. He had become profoundly Catholic: he stayed profoundly 
insular. 

But these are not criticisms of Mr Waugh’s work; judged precisely as a 
life of Ronald Knox there is nothing in it that could be criticized, and that 
is the only fair standard of judgment. Mr Waugh did not set out to write a 
history of the Catholic Church in twentieth-century England, and even if one 
disagrees with some of the details of his backgrounds they do not affect his 
painting of the central figure. 

Thus I do not agree with Mr Waugh’s version of the history of Balliol. Still, 
that great college is well able to look after its own reputation. Unfortu- 
nately that is no longer true of Mgr A. S. Barnes. It would be sad if he were 
only to be remembered by the passage in this biography. He was a more 
learned and scholarly man than the passage suggests; he was a polymath in 
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the old Cambridge fashion; beneath much ingenious theorizing there lay great 
slabs of recondite and exact knowledge. He was also a far better chaplain. 
Still, Mgr Barnes had never wished that Fr Knox would succeed him and Fr 
Knox deliberately reversed every detail in his management of the chaplaincy. 
He represented very exactly the type of antiquarian vicar with a good living 
and with central views which young Ronald Knox had found so mutually 
allergic. I am not sure that Mgr Knox would have disagreed with Mr Waugh 
as much as I do. 

The same may be suggested tentatively of Mr Waugh’s account of the 
attitude of the English episcopate. To judge from my own memories, the 
English bishops regarded Ronald Knox with admiration and provided him 
with some unique opportunities. The fact that a number of them and of their 
clergy did not appreciate the use that was made of those opportunities was 
never due to any animosity or suspicion but only to that quality of innate 
conservatism which Ronald Knox himself possessed. 

But I am not quite convinced that Mgr Knox saw it the same way as I did. 
I am sure that he never had a financial grievance against the hierarchy; it 
would have been against his nature to wish to make money from the Word of 
God as if it were a Body in a Silo. am also sure that he frequently felt wounded 
and frustrated. When he was helping my brother to revise the Westminster 
Hymnal he had been light-hearted about criticisms of his work. But then he 
was still chaplain at Oxford. His later translations had come to mean much 
more to him, precisely since in his own phrase it was for them that he ‘had 
laid down his crook’. 

It is perhaps due to Mr Waugh’s quality of genius that he can not only see 
Ronald Knox as he was but so often see things as he saw them. Possibly 
almost instinctively he has thrown into relief just those human factors in 
Ronald Knox’s life for which I would guess Ronald himself was most grateful: 
Eton, the unique quality of his friendship with Lady Acton and the peace 
that Mells brought him. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THE LIFE AND WorK OF EDMUND BisHop. By Nigel Abercrombie. (Longmans, 
70s.) 

For one who has spent years in the company of the author of Liturgica 
Historica, and has looked to him as a teacher and counsellor, this biography 
brings the happiness of a personal encounter at last. Edmund Bishop left 
many letters and notes and a most careful diary, and his present biographer 
is a kindred spirit. The result is such a living picture of the man, that not only 
can we follow his life year by year and often day by day, but in the most 
intimate way we can watch the development of this great spirit, with all his 
convictions, hopes and ideals, and all his projects and his failures. It is truly 
exciting to read how Bishop, while working in a humble position in 1867 spent 
his free time poring over the folios of Marténe’s liturgical masterpiece and 
then began his pilgrimages to the focal points of pre-Reformation Catholic life 
in England, and to the great Benedictine centres (he had once hoped to 
become a monk at Downside); how he searched the liturgical manuscripts in 
the old libraries, colle_ting and collating evidence and establishing relation- 
ships; how in his unselfish way he provided material for others (and indeed 
not a little of the work of Baumer, Gasquet, Butler, Srawley and others is 
unquestionably in debt to Bishop); and how he gradually came into touch 
with all the English and continental scholars in this field of study. 
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Two things especially distinguish Bishop from other liturgical scholars of 
the time: in the first place there is his intimate knowledge, derived from his 
Own unremitting study of sources, of the early history of the Roman liturgy. 
Unlike his French contemporaries Duchesne and Battifol, whom he did not 
spare in his criticism, he never allowed himself to leap to unwarranted con- 
clusions. And then there is his strosg sense of genuine historical connections, 
in particular his assessment of the role of ‘Spanish symptoms’, the traces of 
the new religious spirit in the seventh century spreading from Spain to Ireland, 
with so vital an influence on the subsequent carolingian and medieval periods, 
which is one of the most important elements in the modern study of liturgy 
and devotion. It is precisely this emphasis on the spiritual roots of liturgical 
development that makes Bishop a forerunner of the liturgical movement of 
today. His own death in 1917 did not permit him to see its actual growth, and 
perhaps he would with difficulty have found his place in it—indeed he had 
little sympathy with Pius X’s work in this direction—but he is certainly to be 
counted among those who provided the scholarly basis which made it possible. 

JOSEPH A. JUNGMANN, S.J. 


THE ARCHETYPES AND THE COLLECTIVE UNConscious. The Collected Works 
of C. G. Jung, Vol. IX, Part I. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 52s. 6d.) 

AION: RESEARCHES INTO THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE SELF. Collected Works 
of C. G. Jung, Vol. IX, Part II. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 32s.) 

ComMPLEX, ARCHETYPE, SYMBOL IN THE PsYCHOLOGY OF C. G. JUNG. By 
Jolande Jacobi. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 21s.) 

JUNG AND THE PROBLEM OF EvIL. By H. L. Philp. (Rockliffe; 30s.) 

Like other terms which Jung has invented or popularized (e.g. ‘complex’, 
‘extraversion’, ‘introversion’), the word ‘archetype’ has now gained wide 
currency in educated circles and among specialists in very diverse subjects. 
It seems to have met a need which language had hitherto failed to supply, 
and at the same time to have provided a new viewpoint on a wide range of 
phenomena whose detailed study belonged to several different disciplines and 
arts. The implications of what it represents are immense, although still 
insufficiently understood and explored. Dr Erich Neumann, in an outstanding 
essay on its genetic aspect, has recently foretold that ‘the future will show that 
this is really a new conception of man and the world, whose implications have 
been grasped neither by the human nor by the so-called natural sciences, let 
alone by psychologists’. 

The fact is that archetypes are seldom so much as mentioned in most text- 
books of psychology and psychiatry, especially if they are written in English. 
Jung himself has adduced several explanations for this. But perhaps the sheer 
proliferation of his own statements about them and of the evidence he has 
adduced for them must intimidate any busy practitioner. They will be found 
scattered throughout his voluminous printed works, and it cannot always be 
said that they are uniformly lucid or even coherent to a reader whose mind is 
formed by normal medical or scientific training. It is good to have many, 
though still not all, his papers expressly on the subject in a single volume of the 
admirable Collected Works. 

But even this consists of some 450 pages, as well as about seventy remark- 
able illustrations. Far more succinct is Dr Jacobi’s exposition of basic Jungian 
concepts. In a few respects it is even more up-to-date, and perhaps shows more 
realization of the linguistic and other difficulties which those outside the 
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Jungian circle may encounter. We could wish that it showed an equal apprecia- 
tion of those of the constitutionally orientated psychiatrist, as well as of his 
achievements, especially in its discussion of the psychoses and neuroses. He, 
as well as analysts and general readers, should know that as early as 1905 
Jung suspected a toxic origin to schizophrenia, and in 1958 ventured even to 
locate it, and precisely on the grounds of his experience and hypotheses of 
archetypes. The book is, however, purely expository, and largely in Jung’s 
own words, and makes no attempt at criticism or to build further on Jung’s 
foundations. Although Dr Jacobi presents ample illustration, the space at her 
disposal does not permit us the excitement of Jung’s more lengthy account 
of his discoveries: her primary concern is with his resulting concepts, in- 
ferences and hypotheses. 

Of all Jung’s books, Aion may seem the most remote from clinical concerns 
and everyday practical interests, yet it is among the most important for the 
understanding of the problems and dilemmas of many in our time. It seeks 
‘with the help of Christian, Gnostic and alchemical symbols of the self, to 
throw light on the change of psychic situation within the “Christian aeon”’ ’. 
Its sources, as well as some of the views it expresses, may often strike the 
prosaic reader—and also the contented Christian—as eccentric and bizarre. 
But the book is not intended for such, though it contains much which should 
provoke and challenge theologians, and especially in its confessedly ‘polemi- 
cal’ section which severely criticizes the ‘orthodox’ conception of evil as 
privation of good. The whole ‘polemic’ might be dismissed as a triviality 
arising from a semantic muddle of the use of the word ‘evil’ (or its equivalents 
in Latin, Greek or German) as concrete and abstract noun or adjective. But its 
consequences could be, and already are, serious. For it can mean that Christians 
and Jungians can use the word ‘evil’ in two different senses, that one party 
can read his own sense into the documents of the other and thereby make 
deplorable and dangerous nonsense of them, and that the moral aims of each 
(the ‘overcoming of evil by good’ and the ‘integration of evil’) may appear 
mutually contraditctory, and each may appear quite immoral to the other. 

Dr Philp’s book attempts to take up this challenge, and largely from the 
standpoint of a somewhat diluted and naive version of traditional views. The 
correspondence which it contains between the author and Jung on the subject 
is of particular interest, but unfortunately they never seem able to get to grips. 
or to appreciate one another’s premisses and just what the other is talking 


about. 
VicToR WHITE, 0O.P. 


AsiA LooKs AT WESTERN CHRISTIANITY. By Thomas Ohm. (Herder-Nelson; 
25s.) 

Father Ohm, a German Benedictine who has read widely and apparently 
travelled widely in the Far East, has conceived the idea of presenting the case 
against Christianity as it appears to the average Asian today. ‘To see ourselves 
as others see us’ can undoubtedly be an enlightening experience and this might 
have been a very valuable book. But unfortunately the charges which are 
listed against Christianity are so indiscriminate, and are presented from so 
many different and often contradictory points of view, that the picture which 
emerges is one of such confusion as to bring very little light. Much of the 
criticism, as Father Ohm admits, is not specifically Asian but is simply an 
expression of opinions current in Europe; and much of it is criticism of 
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Christians, and even simply of Europeans, which has little bearing on the 
reality of the Christian faith. Even this would not matter so much if it were 
presented with some kind of discrimination, but the author has chosen to 
heap all these charges together, offering very little criticism himself and often 
allowing gross misrepresentations and misunderstandings to pass without 
comment. If his object was to be ‘objective’, no doubt this was good, but 
objective criticism must have some solid basis and a mass of indiscriminate 
charges only gives an impression of confusion of mind. 

This is a great pity, as much of the criticism levelled at Christianity in Asia 
has, as Father Ohm acknowledges, a solid basis and deserves serious con- 
sideration, but it has to be distinguished from mere prejudice and misunder- 
standing. If I were asked to name two such considerations, I would say that 
they are the criticism of the Church for being too much of an ‘organization’ 
and for being too ‘dogmatic’. There is no doubt that by building up vast 
institutions all over Asia consisting of schools, colleges, hospitals, seminaries, 
etc., at very great cost, the Church gives the impression of being a vast 
material organization with a strong centralized administration which people 
may admire but which gives very little impression of what an Easterner thinks 
of religion. It is noteworthy that St Francis of Assisi is by far the most popular 
saint in Asia, and it is the poverty and simplicity shown in the life of St 
Francis and of Christ himself which is conceived as the mark of holiness. No 
doubt large institutions are necessary, but there is certainly a need of a few 
St Francises. 

The other matter of ‘dogma’ goes deeper. The ‘intolerance’ of the Church 
is most deeply resented and no doubt to a certain extent this is inevitable. 
But it may be said that too much insistence on the dogmatic formulations of 
the faith and on its theological system can easily give a false impression. To 
an Asiatic, whether Hindu, Buddhist or Taoist, God or the supreme Being is 
essentially beyond conception and any attempt to reduce the divine mystery 
to human terms is regarded with some suspicion. Here again it is a matter of 
emphasis, but there can be no doubt that if the Gospel were presented more 
as a mystical doctrine and a religion of love (corresponding with the Hindu 
conception of bhakti) and less as an intellectual system, it would be more 
attractive. 

In his conclusion, however, Father Ohm insists that though Christianity 
may be thought to have ‘failed’ so far in Asia (and from the point of view of 
numbers this can hardly be denied), yet the real ‘meeting’ between the Church 
and the East has yet to take place. Only when we have learned from the 
East all that it has to teach us will the Church be able to penetrate the mind of 
the East, and that is the task which lies before us. In so far as this book can 
help us to do this, it will serve a useful purpose. 
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BepE GRIFFITHS, 0O.S.B. 


Les IpEEs MAiTRESSES DE ST PAuL. By F. Amiot. (Editions du Cerf; 960f.) 

THE CHURCH IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST PAUL. By L. Cerfaux. Trans. by Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker. (Herder/Nelson; 45s.) 

Aux SouRCcEs BIBLIQUES DE L’EXISTENCE ET DE LA Vie. By P. Barrau. (Les 
Editions Ouvriéres; n.p.) 

Les CONFESSIONS DE JEREMIE. By G.-M. Behler, o.P. (Castermann; 48f. belges.) 

Pour UN CATHOLICISME EVANGELIQUE. By R. Girault. (Les Editions Ouvriéres; 

600f.) 
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TrEvE DE Dieu. By H. Lubienska de Lenval. (Castermann; 57f. belges.) 

The excuse for reviewing together the six books listed above is that none 
of them, however scholarly, is intended as mere research. The names of the 
series in which they appear or originally appeared show that they are aimed 
at bringing the results of study into play in the Church, in particular to make 
available or at least use as a starting point the Scriptures themselves. 

At the outset a distinction can be made between those whose tendency is 
to start with their own plan in their head, or perhaps only a synthesizing 
principle, within which the texts and ideas of the Scriptures are allowed to 
appear, and those who place the text first and build their commentary on it. 
M. Amiot takes the first way, starting with the experience of salvation by St 
Paul himself. This enables him to organize his work into four main sections 
—salvation through Christ: the individual’s participation: the collective 
aspect: and the final achievement of it. This arrangement implies an original 
Pauline intuition in which all the riches later to be made explicit are already 
present, including even details of the teaching of Hebrews. It also involves 
leaving to the end the comparatively scanty teaching on the Parousia from the 
earlier epistles, leaving the reader with a slight sense of anti-climax. But apart 
from this, a difficulty inherent in any attempt to present the thought of St 
Paul, this book serves well as an introduction. 

Mgr Cerfaux’ profound, lucid and scholarly work on the Theology of the 
Church in St Paul is already well known. It appears now in a very readable 
English translation and if only it were not so expensive it should be bought, 
read and referred to by all those who wish to deepen their own knowledge 
of the Church or to speak ecumenically with their separated brethren. It is 
not possible to give an adequate outline of the thesis of the book, but baldly 
speaking, Mgr Cerfaux distinguishes three phases in St Paul’s thought, the 
first depending on concepts inherited from Judaism with which is linked the 
formula of the primitive Jerusalem community, the second on his Christian 
experience and the life of the churches he had founded, the third assimilating 
and transforming the foregoing in the light of his maturest theology. All this 
is based on a wide knowledge of Jewish and Greek thought and language and 
an acute scrutiny of the text of St Paul. 

The next two books can be related similarly. M. Barrau takes as his central 
theme what one might call Israel’s existential apprehension of life, both that 
of the community and that of the individual; this he does two-dimensionally, 
on the one hand tracing the historical development as it fines down from the 
community to the individual without losing the sense of the interpenetration 
of the two, and on the other uncovering the mysterious awareness especially 
among the prophets of the source of Israel’s life in God—/’ existence et la vie 
du peuple sont le fruit de l’acte créateur de Dieu en perpétuel jaillissement’. He 
assembles the texts clearly and competently and leaves one with the impression 
of entering into a Hebrew mode of thought which is still relevant. 

P. Behler takes a handful of texts from Jeremias which concern the prophet’s 
own inward struggles and can be read as a nucleus of self-revelation, a 
‘Confessions’ in miniature. These are presented with careful attention to 
textual criticism and illuminated by literary and historical cross-reference. 
The text is then open for the modern reader to learn what the word of God is 
making known to him here and now. The way this is done is a model for those 
who wish to make Scripture better known to the intelligent non-specialist: 
it is after all the Scriptural text which is inspired, not the commentaries or 
digests of it. 
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The last two books are more tenuously connected with the Bible. M. 
Girauit’s concern is to relate the Christ of the Gospels to life in the Church 
today, but his book is largely made up of his own experiences and reflections, 
much of it interesting and moving; he has travelled in Spain, both Germanies 
and Poland, collecting in addition to his own the reflections of informed Catho- 
lics: they remain anonymous, and perhaps the Spanish priest would need to 
who said, ‘Les communistes se taisent pour ne pas aller en prison. Pour les 
convertir? Le témoignage du martyre, mais pas du martyre contre eux, du 
martyre en résistant aux puissants, au pouvoir, et en vivant une vie évangélique.” 
The medieval Church was able to impose a truce on the perpetual warfare 
of the day in order that men might profit by a space of peace for their spiritual 
need: Mme de Lenval has gathered her notes together under a kind of spiritual 
interpretation of this, pleading for a truce from the various features of our age 
that equally hinder the soul, the garish lighting, the incessant noise, the super- 
ficiality and the strain. Some of what she says will seem a little eccentric, but 
among her ‘idées maitresses’ is the need for an assimilation of biblical modes 
of thought as a counterbalance to the specialized intellectualism of the day, 
and her own kind of wisdom owes much to her love of the Scriptures and the 
liturgy. 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. By Garrett Mattingly. (Cape, 25s.) 

Well-proportioned and written with verve down to every detail, here is 
scholarship which makes the contemporary sources, published and un- 
published, come alive again. The connected series of historical scenes, which 
put the naval campaign in its setting, open with the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots and close with the assassination of the Duke of Guise—twenty-two 
months during which the preamble was written to the doctrine of the con- 
tinental balance of power which was to last until our own days. 

The issues are kept clear without undue simplification. An occasional touch 
of Bostonismus suggests that the political divines on the side of the old 
religion were somehow more swart and subtle, more traitorous and fanatical, 
than their counterparts on the side of the new; the nomenclature is more 
assured about cannons and culverins than about monks and seminarians. It 
disposes of many of the legends with which we were brought up; of Drake, 
the soul of manly honour; of Philip II, spiderlike and cruel; of a small English 
fleet whipping a giant adversary up the Channel; of a Protestant wind; of the 
massacre of castaways by the barbarous Irish. The enemy had no ship so 
large as Frobisher’s Triumph, and the English fleet was like David only in 
that it had the longer-range hitting power. Goliath never toppled down, for 
Medina Sidonia, who comes out of the account with great credit, was never 
broken in battle and when all was over brought back home two-thirds of his 
fighting-ships. 

Still, the great enterprise had foundered, more through logistics than 
martial action. The year before Drake had done more off Cape St Vincent 
by burning the cargoes of oak-staves for water barrels than at Cadiz by 
singeing the King of Spain’s beard, for the heaviest losses were suffered during 
the nightmare northabout from hunger, thirst, and disease: men die before 
ships. And the final encounters off the Zeeland shoals were settled because 
the Spaniards were far from their bases and ran out of shot. 

The event was decisive, politically more than militarily, for the war dragged 
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on for another fourteen years; the Spaniards, who had never commanded the 
Channel, were not blockaded nor were their revenues from the New World 
cut off, and the English enterprise of Portugal in 1589 ended in failure, 
almost as disastrous. But it was made clear that the religious unity of Europe 
was not to be re-established by force. The defeat left two religious ideas side 
by side—and the Pope nct displeased that Spain, after all, was not God’s 
chosen champion for the Church. It engendered a political myth more important 
than any contingent fact, of the victory of freedom for the weak over tyranny 
by the strong. A useful myth, if you also have the better ships and the better 
guns. 
THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


Tue Devit’s ApvocaTe. By Morris West. (Heinemann; 16s.) 
IRON IN THE VALLEYs. By John Parker. (George Ronald; 15s.) 

Priests are familiar character in novels by now, and one suspects that they 
are sometimes introduced to emphasize a spiritual and moral dilemma which 
a story could otherwise not sustain. But Mr West’s absorbing account of an 
English monsignor’s investigation into the alleged sanctity of a deserter who 
was killed by the Communists in Calabria is in effect a study of the priestly 
character, freed by the impact of death (the monsignor is dying of cancer) 
and a living contact with the people who have been inexorably linked by the 
man who was killed. It is profound in its understanding of suffering and of the 
baffling modalities of faith, and at the same time tells us much of the miseries 
of the Mezzogiorno. 

Mr Parker says that his book is based on the life of the heroic Father 
Carroll, parish priest of Merthyr, who built a church and established the 
Catholic Faith amidst the horrors of the industrialization of South Wales. 
It is an unpretentious record of simple duty, perhaps too arbitraily pressed 
into the pattern of a novel, when biography would have been better. 

LE. 
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THE Mass, a Liturgical Commentary by Canon A. Croegaert, translated by 
J. Holland Smith (Burns and Oates, 2 volumes, 30s.:each), is an admirable 
guide io the history of the Roman rite. But it is more than a work of antiquarian 
scholarship, for Canon Croegart’s commentary is always concerned with the 
Mass as a living reality, and his detailed account of words and actions alike 
is always alive to that pastoral understanding of the liturgy which animated 
the great reforms of Pope Pius XII. The whole work is to be warmly recom- 
mended to those who wish to make of the Mass the central spiritual reality 
it is meant to be. 

THE Mass THROUGH THE YEAR, by Aemiliana Lohr, translated by I. T. 
Hale (Longmans, 2 volumes, 30s. each), is a guide to the liturgical year as 
it is revealed in the text of the Sunday Masses. More meditative than Canon 
Croegart’s book, it reflects the teaching of the German Benedictine Dom Odo 
Cassel in its patristic sobriety and in its recapitulation of the great Christian 
mysteries in terms of their liturgical expression. 
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THE SMALL MissaL (Burns and Oates, various editions from 6s. 6d.) is a new 
edition of a missal for Sundays and the principal feasts of the year. Admirably 
arranged and printed (in red and black throughout), this reasonably priced 
book contains such additional matter as the rites of marriage and burial, as 
well as the text of Sunday Compline, Benediction and some extra-liturgical 
prayers. The senior Roman Missal (edited by O’Connor-Finberg) is the model 
for the distinctive quality of this excellent example of liturgical printing, and— 
in this at least an improvement—brief notes and lives of saints provide a 
useful help for those—and they are surely the great majority—who want 
more than the bare text. 

A MONASTERY IN Moray, by Peter F. Anson (S.P.C.K., 30s.), is an account 
of Pluscarden Priory, founded near Elgin in 1230, and, since 1948, after five 
centuries of secular history, re-colonized by the Benedictine monks of 
Prinknash. The story of Pluscarden is, as Mr Anson says, ‘a microcosm of 
the history of Scotland’, and his book is a faithful record of the vicissitudes of 
a noble building which, almost alone of medieval monasteries, has returned 
to its proper use. 

MOSES AND THE VOCATION OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, by André Neher, and 
GEORGE Fox AND THE QUAKERS, by Henry Van Etten, are two titles in the 
‘Men of Wisdom’ series, translated from the French (Longmans, 6s. each). 
These paper-backs, abundantly illustrated, give in less than two hundred 
pages each a clear and authoritative introduction to their subjects. 

HILAIRE DE Portiers, by Michel Meslin, and PAULIN DE NoLE, by Denys 
Gorce, appear in the ‘Eglise d’hier et d’aujourd’hui’ series (Paris: Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, 390 francs each). St Hilary and St Paulinus of Nola are less familiar 
than they ought to be, and the excellent intention of this series, which is to 
introduce the general reader to the Fathers of the Church, is well served by 
brief accounts of their lives and liberal extracts from their writings. 

My FaArTHER’s Business is the English translation, by Edmund Gilpin, of 
Abbé Michonneau’s book on the priesthood (Herder/Nelson, 18s.). Fired 
with the enthusiasm that made his Revolution in a City Parish so moving an 
account of the renewed vitality of French Catholic life, the author writes 
from a wide experience and an even wider charity. 

LoulIsE DE MARILLAC, by J. Calvet, translated by G. F. Pullen (Geoffrey 
Chapman, 18s.), is the life of the saint who, despite countless hardships, 
founded the Ladies of Charity and was St Vincent de Paul’s principal colla- 
borator in his works of Mercy. 

SAINT Mary EupurasiA, by Gaétan Bernoville (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
2l1s.), is a translation, generously illustrated, of the life of the foundress of the 
Good Shepherd Sisters, known throughout the world for their work of moral 
re-education among girls. Her sanctity was expressed in a deep understanding 
of human needs, and her biographer draws a sympathetic picture both of the 
saint and of the work she created. 

Tue Heroes oF Gop, by Daniel-Rops, translated by Lawrence G. Blochman 
(World’s Work, 21s.), is a collection of lives of ten men and one woman 
who gave their lives for the Faith. They range from St Paul to Father Nuss- 
baum, who was killed in Tibet in 1941, and reflect Daniel-Rops’ special gift 
of popularizing religious writing without betraying its strength. 

THe New ArK Liprary makes available once more in paper-back form some 
of the most familiar of Sheed and Ward titles. Karl Adam’s Spirit of Catho- 
licism (6s.) has long since established itself as a classical presentation of the 
Church; Dom John Chapman’s Spir/::: il Letters (7s.), despite the reservations 
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some theologians might continue to make about details of the Abbot’s 
teaching on prayer, is that rare book, an authentically English contribution 
to the literature of contemplation; Henri Ghéon’s Secret of the Curé d’ Ars 
(6s.) is now in its fifteenth impression; and the Collected Letters of St Thérése 
of Lisieux (7s.) makes readily available an essential document in the under- 
standing of the most popular of saints. 

LIGHTNING MEpIrTaTIons (Sheed and Ward, 12s. 6d.) brings together the brief 
sermons which Ronald Knox contributed each month to The Sunday Times 
from 1951 until his death. Here epigrams illuminate the hard things of faith, 
and the rigorous limits of a newspaper column give discipline to a style that 
grew slack with freedom. 

THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN, in a translation by Henry W. Wells, with an 
introduction by Nevil Coghill, was first published in 1935 and is now available 
again (Sheed and Ward, 18s8.). So, too, is F. J. Sheed’s NULLITY OF MARRIAGE 
in a new and revised edition (12s. 6d.). 

AMERICAN CRITICAL Essays, selected by Harold Beaver (World’s Classics; 
Oxford, 7s.), includes a wide range of twentieth-century literary criticism, 
from Ezra Pound (‘What is Literature?’) to W. H. Auden on Henry James. 
THE TWENTY ECUMENICAL COUNCILS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, by Clement 
Raab, 0.F.M. (Newman Press, $3.50), is a useful summary of the proceedings 
and decisions of the Councils, and is intended as a guide to the background 
of the forthcoming Council called by the present Pope. 

PENGUIN Books of special interest include the MAxtms of La Rochefoucauld 
(translated by L. W. Hancock, 2s. 6d.), part two of Goethe’s Faust (translated 
by Philip Wayne, 3s. 6d.), YET More Comic AND Curious VERSE (collected 
by J. M. Cohen, 5s.), KHRUSHCHEV’s RussIA (a ‘special’ by Edward Crank- 
shaw, which gives an authentic picture of the economic and political climate 
of Russia now; 2s. 6d.), THREE Ir1isH PLays (namely, Denis Johnston’s Moon 
in the Yellow River, Joseph O’Conor’s Iron Harp and Donagh Macdonagh’s 
Step-in-the-Hollow 3s. 6d.), and THE PENGUIN Book oF ENGLISH FOLK SonGs, 
an excellent collection selected and edited by Vaughan Williams and A. L. 
Lioyd (3s. 6d.), which, with its provision of melodies and detailed notes on 
the songs, must be counted a notable bargain. 

FonTANA Books continue their admirable policy of making modern religious 
classics available at cheap prices, and among recent titles are Newman’s 
APOLOGIA (3s. 6d.), Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s LETTERS AND PAPERS FROM PRISON 
(2s. 6d.), Simone Weil’s WartING ON Gop (2s. 6d.), J. B. Phillips’ translation 
of Acts (THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION, 2s. 6d.) and, unexpectedly, C. H. 
Dodd’s commentary on THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS (2s. 6d.). 
THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE (Burns and Oates, 10s. 6d.) is something wholly new 
in religious books: an abbreviated Bible, with brilliantly devised illustrations, 
which tells the story of man’s salvation in terms that small children can grasp. 
Translated from a German original, this gay and glowing book can be warmly 
recommended to parents and teachers. 

ProvinG Gop (The Month, 3s.) contains the fragments that were all that could 
be found of a book on apologetics planned by Ronald Knox. Mr Evelyn 
Waugh, in a preface, describes them as of interest ‘in giving a glimpse into 
the workshop from which hitherto there had issued only perfect models’. 
THE PROBLEM OF Evi by Francois Petit, 0.PRAEM., and Post-REFORMATION 
SPIRITUALITY by Louis Cognet, are the latest volumes in the Faith and Fact 
Series (Burns and Oates, 7s. 6d. each) and continue the useful work of 
providing informed and readable summaries of complex questions. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST was being translated afresh by Ronald Knox when 
he died. Completed by Michael Oakley, his version now appears in a paper- 
back published by Burns and Oates at 3s. 6d., and must be counted an excellent 
example of publishing enterprise. Michael Oakley’s continuation is remarkably 
faithful to Mgr Knox’s characteristic style, and the most familiar of spiritual 
classics takes on a fresh life with such phrases as ‘After all, it isn’t learned 
talk that saves a man’. 

THE MASS OF THE ROMAN Rite, by Father Joseph Jungmann, s.J., in its English 
translation was reviewed at length in this journal in June 1958. A revised and 
abridged edition in one volume, edited by Charles Riepe, under Father 
Jungmann’s direction, has now appeared (Burns and Oates, 70s.). Preserving 
all that is essential for the non-technical reader, this greatest of contemporary 
liturgical studies should now reach a wider audience and take its place as an 
essential commentary on the development of the Roman Liturgy. 

St Francis oF Assist (Mowbray, 15s.) is a new translation by Leo Sherley- 
Price of The Mirror of Perfection (the records and recollections of the saint’s 
first followers) and of all the known writings of St Francis himself. A clear 
and flexible version does justice to the charm of the original. 

Lire AFTER DEATH is an anthology, edited and compiled by the Earl of Wick- 
low (Clonmore and Reynolds, 12s. 6d.). Drawn from such modern spiritual 
writers as Ronald Knox, Bede Jarrett, Fr C. C. Martindale and Abbot Vonier, 
it is an attractive catena of sound doctrine and sympathy. 





NOTICE 


READERS are reminded that BLACKFRIARS is now published 
towards the end of the month, and the next (March) 
issue will appear on February 20. It will include ‘Et Nos 
Mutaumur in Illis’ by C. C. Martindale, s.3., ‘The 
Enforcement of Morals’ by Thomas Gilby, o.P., “The 
Irish in England’ by John Fitzsimons’ and ‘Words and 
Things’ by Michael Dummett. There will be a ‘Persona’ 
of Father Lonergan, s.J., a survey of some recent work in 
the social sciences and a commentary on Italian intel- 
lectual opinion. Archbishop David Mathew will review 
Dom David Knowles’ final volume on the Religious 
Orders in England. 

















